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The Calf Manna-fed Rambouillet Ram pictured above was bred by the 
Nielson Sheep Company of Ephraim, Utah. At the 36th National Ram Sale 


at Salt Lake City, this ram brought $2,000.00. Purchaser was the Pauly 
Ranch, Deer Lodge, Montana. 








HEREVER livestock are bred and exhibited, you'll find 

Calf Manna-fed animals placing high on every list. 
With sheep, it’s no exception. Calf Manna has for many 
years been a favorite with growers and breeders, for both 
recognize Calf Manna’s ability to produce heavier, healthier 
animals in less time and at lower feed cost. 

Adin Nielson, proprietor of the Nielson Sheep Com- 
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pany, Ephraim, Utah, says that when he buys feed, it’s 
always Calf Manna. Hume Sparks, of Ephraim also, says 
the same. And so do such eminent breeders as C. M. Kin- 
doll, A. J. Moore, The Shaffer Brothers, H. C. Besuden, 
Deep Valley Farms, A. Carter Myers, Harry McClain, A. 
O. Murray, W. G. Brown, and V. B. Vandiver. 

These men realize the need for a concentrated, easy- 
to-feed supplement, one that’s low in cost (1/10 pound 
per day per animal), ” provides the needed vitamins, 
trace minerals, and high quality amino acids. 

Fed from a creep, Calf Manna gets lambs started on 
dry feed soon—encourages development of the rumen — 
promotes a deep body and a rugged constitution. Also 
saves orphans and strays that need extra nourishment to 
help them along. See your dealer soon about Calf Manna. 

Just out — a new folder on feeding Calf Manna to 


_ sheep. Gives full details on feeding, and pictures a few 
» of the latest Calf Manna-fed Grand Champions at the 


Albers Milling Company 
1060 Stuart Building 
Seattle 1, Washington 
iF pm 
314 Fairfax Building 
Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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Briefly Speaking 


Portland or Bust ! 


“Hi-yu kloshe muck-a-muck, hi-yu- wa wa, hi-yu hee-hee!” This is Portland’s promise to you in Chinook lan- 
guage, if youre at the 87th annual convention of the National Wool Growers Association, December 4-7, 1951. 
An exceptional program of convention events has been scheduled both for the National Association and the 
Auxiliary. So make your slogan “Portland or Bust!” (Pages 7-12) 


Opposition to Lower Raw Wool Ceilings 


The three major wool industry advisory committees—the producers, the dealers and the manufacturers—pre- 
sented a unanimous front to the OPS in opposing a proposal to lower wool ceilings. (Page 6) 


Supplemental Feeding Increases Profits 


Experiments conducted during the winter of 1948-49 and 1949-50 west of Milford, Utah, show that under 
normal circumstances when sheep grazing on saltbush type of range are given correct kinds and amounts of 
concentrates, lamb crop and wool production is increased and weight and death losses reduced. Dr. Lorin E. Har- 
ris, chairman of the Institute of Nutrition, and professor of animal husbandry, and Dr. C. Wayne Cook, associate 
professor of range management at the Utah Agricultural Experiment Station, Utah State Agricultural College, 
Logan, Utah, reported the results of these experiments in a recent issue of the Farm and Home Science, quarterly 
publication of the Utah Agricultural Experiment Station, and the article is reprinted in this issue. 

Funds and facilities for making the feeding investigations were furnished by American Dehydrators Associa- 
tion, Desert Range Experment Station of the Intermountain Forest and Range Experiment Station, Farmers Co- 
operative, International Minerals and Chemical Corporation, Swift and Company and Wilford Wintch. (Page 16) 


Meat in the Diets of Older Persons 


One of the many research projects sponsored by the National Live Stock and Meat Board (the deduction of 
75 cents per car of lambs marketed helps support this work) has revealed how vitally important it is that older 


people should eat a sufficient amount of meat. It promotes vigor, resistance to infection and general good health. 
(Page 22) 


Some British Sheep Breeds Now Almost Extinct 


Six historic pedigree British sheep breeds that once held an important place in the sheep industry of the 
British Isles have now been almost entirely supplanted by newer breds that have proved themselves more profit- 
able. Only a few flocks remain, kept largely for sentimental reasons. (Page 14) 


Argentina’s Merino Flocks 


The Estancia Maquinchao in Argentina has 70,000 sheep, mainly purebred Merinos. They are bred for qual- 
ity and quantity wool production with little attention paid to grade or spinning count. Since the average price 
of lamb in February, 1951 was only four to five U. S. cents per pound as against 81 U. S. cents, the average price 
per pound for wool, it is easy to see why the main objective of South American sheep operators is production of 
wool. In his discussion of Argentina’s sheep flocks this month, Mr. Leo Pfister concludes his series of articles on 
the sheep industry of South America. (Page 13) 
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eoe-But What is Meat? 


If any group of dog breeders 
were to discuss the correct 
diet of the dog, they would be 
certain to argue the pros and 
cons of meat. But what is 
meat? 

Is it beef or horse or pork 
or lamb? Is it lean or fat? Is 
it raw or cooked slightly, or 
cooked strenuously? Does it 
include liver, heart, kidney, 
brains or sweet breads? 

The variety of answers we 
would get would prove that 
when we say “meat,” we are 
depending largely on opinion. 
Opinions vary, so they are not 
dependable. Facts provide the 
only safe basis upon which to 
act. And facts are uncovered 
by experiments. 

From experiments made by 
leading authorities on the sub- 
ject we can arrive at certain 
conclusions. 

To begin with, meat is a 
variable factor in supplying 
nutrients to our dogs. There 
are some differences in the 
amino acids present in meat 
from various sources. There 
are great differences in other 
factors associated with meat, 
such as vitamins and minerals. 





During the past 19 years great strides 
have been made in dog utrition at 
the famous Friskies Research Kennels. 


Meat must be defined in 
terms of whether it contains 
muscle meat, fat, tendon ma- 
terial or glandular organs. 
What’s more, some of the 
amino acids are partly de- 


No. 12 


Authoritative infor- 
mation on the scien- 
tific care and feeding 
of dogs. Published by 
Albers Milling Com- 
pany (a division of 
Carnation Company) 
under the supervision 
of Dr. E. M. Gildow, 
B.S., M.S., D.V.M., 
Director of Research. 





stroyed or reduced in volume 
when meat is cooked or proc- 
essed. 

Meat is deficient in calcium 
and phosphorus. Unless large 
amounts of liver or other 
glandular material are in- 
cluded, it may also be de- 
ficient in vitamins A and D. 





This healthy family is one of many 
at the Friskies Research Kennels which 
has thrived on Friskies alone. 


While most meat is high in 
animal protein factors, cer- 
tain forms of meat may be 
low in these factors. The cook- 
ing of meat destroys some of 
its nutrient quality, but it 
protects against several dis- 
ease conditions that may be 
contracted from raw meat. 

It follows that the use of 
meat in a dog’s diet requires 
the knowledge of an expert to 
assure the necessary balance 
of food elements. The average 
dog owner is on surer ground 
if he relies entirely on a rep- 
utable prepared dog food such 
as Friskies. 

Friskies is a scientifically 
balanced diet that provides 
every single food element dogs 
are known to need for com- 
plete nourishment. It is the 
achievement of Albers 50 
years’ experience in animal 
nutrition, and 19 years’ study 
of the proper dog diet. 

SEND YOUR QUESTIONS to 
Friskies, Dept. Y, Los Angeles 
36, California. 


WHEN YOU FEED 


3 Si NO SUPPLEMENTS NEEDED 


50, 25, 10, 5, 2 Ibs. 


igs Prcakces 


© A COMPLETE DOG FOOD ® 





A FRISKY DOG IS A HEALTHY DOG 





THOMPSON PORTRAIT TO BE HUNG IN 
FAMOUS GALLERY 


Colonel Arthur W. Thompson, dean of 
livestock auctioneers, will receive well- 
deserved recognition on November 26th. 
On the evening of that day his portrait is 
to be hung in the famous Saddle & Sirloin 
Club in Chicago. Livestock record asso- 
ciations, national agricultural and livestock 
groups and livestock publications are spon- 
soring the presentation of Colonel Thomp- 
son’s portrait. Colonel Thompson has been 
crying sales for 42 years—among them the 
National Ram Sale and several other west- 
ern ram sales. 


‘ 


HAMPSHIRE MEETING 


The 62nd annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Hampshire Sheep Association will be 
held in Chicago, Illinois, Stockyards Inn, 
on November 28, 1951 at 3:00 p.m., for 
the election of officers and other business. 
Following the meeting there will be a din- 
ner for shepherds showing Hampshire 
sheep at the International and the mem- 
bers of the association. 

This fiscal year has exceeded that of 
1950 in new members, transfers and regis- 
trations. 


—Helen Belote, Secretary 


GENEROUS GIFTS OF WARREN 
COMPANIES 


The Warren Companies of Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, through their President Francis 
E. Warren, recently announced scholar- 
ships and other gifts totaling $17,000. The 
gifts include: $7000 to establish a scholar- 
ship at the University of Wyoming Law 
School; $2000 to be added to the $5000 
previously given for the John A. Hill 
Memorial Scholarship at the University of 
Wyoming’s Agricultural School; $1000 to 
the John A. Hill Memorial Fund, now 
being raised; $2000 to be added to the 
Frederic Emery scholarship established at 
the University in 1949; $2,500 to be added 
to the $5000 given last year for the 
Cheyenne High School Athletic Fund; 
$2,500 to re-furnish rooms at the Cheyenne 
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Memorial Hospital memorializing Frances 
Warren Pershing, sister of the late Fred 
Warren. 


INTERNATIONAL SHEEP SHEARING 
CONTEST 


On Friday, November 30th, sheep shear- 
ers of the Nation — amateurs and profes- 
sionals — will compete for championship 
honors at the International Livestock Ex- 
position at Chicago. 


TO TOUR SOUTH AFRICA 


Equipped with an audiphone and stereo- 
scopic and movie cameras and an auto- 
mobile with special puncture-proof tires, 
etc. Dr. H. C. Gardiner of Anaconda, 
Montana, and W. P. Sullivan of Square 


- Butte, Montana, are scheduled to sail 


from New York on November 16th for 
Africa. Their 8000-mile automobile trek 
through that country will extend from De- 
cember 4th into February. 


A NOVEL RESEEDING PLAN 


Deer hunters in the Tooele, Utah, area 
are doing range reseeding jobs this season. 
Some 4100 of them are being given small 
bags of seed to distribute on barren moun- 
tain and canyon land. Empty bags will 
be left on rocks or trees near the area 
seeded so that the Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice can keep proper records. 

The work is sponsored by the Tooele 
County Wildlife Federation and the Soil 
Conservation Service of that district. 


THE COVER 


We hope that 
you have no ob- 
WV | ply stacle more diffi- 
WI JW cult than driving 
a ae through a flock 
of sheep to over- 
come in attend- 
ing the 87th con- 
vention of the 
National Wool 
Growers Associa- 
tion at Portland, 
Oregon, Decem- 

:, ber 4-7, 1951. A 
aga and profitable time is being planned 
or you. Assistant Secretary Marsh photo- 
graphed our cover picture. 

Remember it’s “Portland or Bust!” 
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COMING DECEMBER 6TH 
Bred Ewe Sale = Spanish Fork, Utah 


We are expecting a large number of quality ewes of all major breeds . . . Con- 
signed from some of the best purebred flocks of a wide area. These ewes will be: 


All ages, from aged to lambs. Both registered and unregistered. 
In good field condition, not highly fitted. Sold in small and large 
lots, to meet buyers’ needs. 


This sale is sponsored by THE UTAH STATE RAM SALE ASSOCIATION 


For information, write 
ALDEN OLSEN, Secretary 
Spanish Fork, Utah 











COLUMBIA SHEEP SET RECORDS 
at 
8th Annual National Columbia Show and Sale 
Minot, North Dakota 


CHAMPION RAM 


$3,020 


. . « » high for breed 
. .. + high all breeds 1951 
. .. + 2nd high for U.S. 


18 Rams averaged 
$776.00 


104 Ewes averaged 
$232.00 


1-year-old ewes averaged 
260.00 





The Breed of the Year 


THE COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


112 North Main, Logan, Utah Alma Esplin, Secretary 

















NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


President 
W. H. Steiwer, Fossil, Oregon 


Honorary Presidents 
R. C. Rich, Burley, Idaho 
Cc. B. Wardlaw, Del Rio, Texas 
T. J. Drumheller, Walla Walla, Washington 
Sylvan J. Pauly, Deer Lodge, Montana 
G,. N. Winder, Craig, Colorado 
Howard Vaughn, Dixon, California 


Vice Presidents 


John A. Reed, Kemmerer, Wyoming 

Ray W. Willoughby, San Angelo, Texas 
Wallace Ulmer, Miles City, Montana 
John H. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, Idaho 
Don Clyde, Heber City, Utah 


Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
J. M. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Assistant Secretary 
Edwin E. Marsh, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Robert W. Lockett, Flagstaff, Arizona 
Joseph Russ, Jr., Ferndale, California 
Angus McIntosh, Las Animas, Colorado 
David Little, Emmett, Idaho 

Howard Doggett, Townsend, Montana 
E. R. Marvel, Battle Mountain, Nevada 
Gerald Stanfield, Weiser, Idaho 

Joseph G. Trotter, Edgemont, South Dakota 
Frank Roddie, Brady, Texas 

M. V. Hatch, Panguitch, Utah 

Russell D. Brown, Vantage, Washington 
Harold Josendal, Casper, Wyoming 





Affiliated Organizations 
Arizona Wool Growers Association 
14 East Jefferson St., Phoenix 
J. A. Sinnott, President 
H. B. Embach, Secretary 


California Wool Growers Association 
151 Mission Street, San Francisco 
Joseph Russ, Jr., President 

W. P. Wing, Secretary 


Colorado Woo! Growers Association 
Drovers’ Bldg., 1408 East 47th Ave., Denver 
Angus McIntosh, President 

Brett Gray, Jr., Secretary 


Idaho Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 2598, Boise 
David Little, President 
M. C. Claar, Secretary 


Montana Wool Growers Association 
Livestock Building, 7 Edwards St., Helena 
Howard Doggett, President 

Everett E. Shuey, Secretary 


Nevada Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 1429, Reno 

E. R. Marvel, President 

John E. Humphrey, Secretary 


Oregon Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 256, Pendleton 

Gerald E. Stanfield, President 
Victor W. Jchnson, Secretary 


Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 
Cactus Hotel Bldg., San Angelo 

Frank Roddie, President 

Ernest L. Williams, Secretary 


Utah Wool Growers Association 

361 Union Pacific Annex Bidg., Salt Lake City 
Don Clyde, President 

J. A. Hooper, Secretary 


Washington Wool Growers Association 
110 East Chestnut Avenue, Yakima 
Milton Mercer, President 

A. E. Lawson, Secretary 


Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Association 
Rapid City 


Joseph G. Trotter, President 
H. J. Devereaux, Secretary 


Wyoming Wool Growers Association 
McKinley 

Harold Josendal, President 

J. B. Wilson, Secretary 
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Our Federal Lands | 


N the October issue (page 8) of the Na- 

tional Wool Grower the position of the 
livestock industry was clearly set forth on 
the matter of consolidation of the various 
agencies administering Federal lands. On 
page 10 of the same issue the highlights 
of the positions taken by the administering 
agencies are reported. 

It is noted that the position of the De- 
partment of Agriculture differs from that 
of the Department of Interior, and that 
the statement of the Bureau of the Budget 
(the President’s mouthpiece) tells of the 
complexity of the problem and suggests 
that the “most practical and constructive 
immediate course would be to develop a 
program for the exchange of adjacent and 
interrelated land holdings among the land 
management agencies... ” 

The livestock industry has taken the 
position that no consolidation in the ad- 
ministration is practical or desirable “until 
there is a settled Federal land policy 
adopted by the Congress for the admin- 
istration of Federal land grazing.” 

On August 16, 1949, the livestock in- 
dustry started work on a proposal for a 
uniform code of procedure to provide for 
the orderly use, improvement and develop- 
ment of the Federal lands. Work, al- 
though continuous, has been slow but 
progressive, with many revisions to meet 
objections of all parties concerned. 

On October 4, 1951, representatives of 
the livestock industry met in Salt Lake and 





LEGISLATIVE SITUATION 


Congress recessed on October 20th 
without re-imposing livestock slaugh- 
ter quotas and without passing any 
other legislation strengthening con- 
trols in any way. S.2170 to revise 
the Defense Production Act passed 
the Senate on October 4, 1951 but 
action in the House was held up by 
failure of the Rules Committee to 
give it right-of-way. 

Capital gains treatment is assured 
on the sale of livestock, “regardless 
of age, held by the taxpayer for 12 
months or more from the date of 
acquisition.” Just before recessing 
both Houses of Congress adopted the 
conference report on the Revenue 
Act of 1951, and the President has 
signed the measure. 
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again revised “The Proposal For An Act” 
to administer grazing on the Federal lands. 
The proposal is now cited as the “Uniform 
Federal Grazing Land Tenancy Act,” and 
will again be widely distributed and dis- 
cussed at the various livestock meetings 
and conventions this fall and winter, with 
the hope that from these discussions the 
livestock industry may make its formal 
recommendations to Congress when it is 
felt advisable to do so. 

This effort represents the best thinking 
of the appointed livestock representatives 
upon which unanimous approval could be 
secured. for a fair and equitable code for 
the administration of grazing on Federal 
lands after taking into consideration the 
multiple uses and interest in these lands. 

The approach to the problem is to create 
a reasonable landlord-tenant relation which 
is fair to the landlord (the Government) 
as owner and fair to the tenant (the user), 
which will improve and develop the Fed- 
eral lands, and at the same time stabilize 
the livestock industry dependent upon 
them. 

There undoubtedly will be those within 
the industry, within Government and 
among other interested parties who will 
say that the proposal “does not go far 
enough” and others who will say “that it’s 
going too far.” 

This approach to the problem is ob- 
jective in that it is unbiased by prejudice 
or temperament and is a sincere effort to 
establish fair rules of procedure. 

The proposal is realistic in that the pro- 
visions are definite and clear in setting out 
the rights of all parties concerned not only 
as between the Government as landlord and 
tenant as the user, but also the rights of 
the other multiple users, and from this 
standpoint it is also comprehensive. 

Specifically, the proposal applies “to 
lands within the National Forests and Fed- 
eral Grazing Districts and lands administer- 
ed under Title III of the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act within the western States. 


It does not restrict the Government in 
the protection of the Federal lands from 
injury nor its power to change the use of 
any such lands. 

The first preference for the use of the 
Federal lands is granted those holding per- 
mits at the time the proposal is adopted 
and who at that time own, occupy or lease 
base property. This ties the preference 
to the base property and creates necessary 


stability as long as the land is beneficially 
used, 

Under the proposal, transfer of the graz- 
ing privilege is permitted without penalty. 
A charge for the use of the land after 
proper study is provided for.- . 

All multiple uses are recognized and it 
is specifically set forth that “nothing in this 
Act shall be construed or administered” 
to restrict or interfere with the other uses. 
The proposal is confined to the grazing 
use. 

The proposal provides for encourage- 
ment in developing all types of range im- 


provement and protects the tenant apply- - 


ing these range improvements with his own 
money from loss to the extent of the value 
of the improvements “where such loss is 
caused by subsequent Government action 
and is not caused by unlawful acts of the 
permittee.” 

Hearings shall be granted upon rules, 
statements of policy, procedure or prac- 
tice and subject to the rules of the Ad- 





SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR . 


Conventions and Meetings 


November 12-14: Montana Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Miles City, Montana. 

November 15-17: Wyoming Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, Worland, Wyoming. 

November 16-17: National Lamb Feeders Associa- 
tion, Des Moines, lowa. 


November 19-20: Western South Dakota Sheep 
Growers Association, Belle Fourche, South Dakota. 

December 3: Oregon Wool Growers Association, 
Portland, Oregon. 

December 4-7: National Wool Growers Association, 
Portland, Oregon. 

January 7-9, 1952: American National Cattlemen’s 
Association, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

January 21, 1952: Utah Wool Marketing Associa- 
tion, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

January 22-23, 1952: Utah Wool Growers, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. ; 

June 23-24, 1952: Executive Committee, National 
Wool Growers Association and Council of Direc- 
tors, American Wool Council, Rapid City, South 
Dakota. 


Shows 


November 10-14: Ogden Livestock Exposition, Og- 
den, Utah. 

November 23-29: Great Western Livestock Show, 
Los Angeles, California. 

November 24-December 1: International Livestock 
Exposition, Chicago, Illinois 

January 11-19, 1952: National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colorado. 


Sales 


November 12: Columbia & Suffolk Ewe Sale, Og- 
den, Utah. 

December 6: Purebred Ewe Sale, Spanish Fork, Ut. 

August 18-19, 1952: National Ram Sale, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 
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ministrative Procedure Act, which permits 
appeal to court review. 

It will be noted that the principles out- 
lined above have been contained in many 
of the former drafts of the proposal. The 
feeling of the Committee is that the Oc- 
tober 4th version is refined and meets most 
of the criticisms so far presented. As every- 





~ 








one realizes this is a compromise, and 
prepared, it is felt, in a manner most fair 
to all concerned. Give this approach to 
the problem your serious consideration and 
let’s attempt “to bring order out of chaos.” 
See you at the National in Portland! 
—J. M. (Casey ) Jones 


Lower Wool Ceilings Considered 


Opposed by Major Groups 


IHE Office of Price Stabilization called 

its Raw Wool Advisory Committee into 
a conference in Washington on October 
18, 1951. 

The objective was to get the views of 
the producers on a proposal to reduce the 
raw wool ceiling prices set in the order 
of May 7, 1951. While the domestic wool 
market is below the current ceilings, it is 
necessary, according to the OPS officials, to 
bring them closer to actual market prices 
in order to make it possible to set “realistic 
ceilings on apparel and wool fabrics.” Also 
they are reported as saying that lower wool 
ceilings would stimulate purchase by wool 
manufacturers and build up desire to in- 
crease wool production. 

The growers’ advisory committee pres- 
ented a united front in opposition to the 
proposal and following the meeting Presi- 
dent Steiwer issued this statement: 

“The Wool Growers’ Advisory Commit- 
tee consisting of twelve persons from all 
parts of the country met this morning at 
the invitation of the OPS with experts of 
the Wool Division of that organization to 
discuss the present situation with respect 
to wool ceilings. This group known as the 
Wool Growers’ Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee was unanimous in expressing their firm 
conviction that an additional rollback of 
wool ceilings is altogether unnecessary and 
inadvisable at this time. We pointed out 
to the OPS officials that domestic wool 
prices fell below the pre-Korean price level 
in September, 1951. That a recent increase 
of wool prices on the world market was 
only temporary. That it is still of the ut- 
most importance that the Government 
should do everything in its power to stimu- 
late an increase in the domestic sheep 
population and in the production of wool. 
The number of sheep in the United States 
reached an all-time low in 1949 and even 
the price increases following Korea have 
resulted in only a 4 percent recovery in 
the number since that time. 

“To rollback prices now, we told the 


OPS would have an unfortunate psycho- 
logical effect and would tend to discourage 
production when it is most needed. 

“At the beginning of the session Senator 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney of Wyoming, who 
was chairman of a special Senate commit- 
tee which investigated the production and 
marketing of wool, entered the discussion 
to confirm the views of the industry rep- 
resentatives.” 

The following members of the industry 
were in attendance: W. H. Steiwer, Fos- 
sil, Oregon; Paul Blood, Scotts Bluff, Ne- 
braska; J. C. Petersen, Spencer, Iowa; 
Robert Dailey, Flandreau, South Dakota; 
Charles Redd, LaSal, Utah; Fred Earwood, 
Sonora, Texas; Horace Fawcett, Del Rio, 
Texas; Floyd Lee, San Mateo, New Mexi- 
co; B. A. Thomas, Shelbyville, Kentucky; 
Leroy Moore, Buzzard Ranch, Alcova, 
Wyoming; Howard Vaughn, Dixon, Cali- 
fornia; Sylvan J. Pauly, Deer Lodge, Mon- 
tana. 

The Wool Dealers and Topmakers In- 
dustry Advisory Committee also was unani- 
mous in their opposition to the proposal 
for lower raw wool ceilings when they met 
with OPS officials on October 23, 1951. 
While no formal vote was taken, according 
to press statements, the committee’s stand 
was a united one. They held that with 
the uncertain world conditions no risk 
should be taken of upsetting either the 
domestic or foreign wool market by revis- 
ing the ceilings at this time. 

Unanimous opposition to lower raw wool 
ceilings was also presented by the Woolen 
and Worsted Manufacturing Industry Ad- 
visory Committee in their conference with 
the OPS of October 25, 1951. In their 
opinion, revealed by press reports of the 
meeting, no good would be accomplished 
by such action at this time since the Aus- 
tralian market cannot be controlled and if 
the Australian price continues to rise, the 
domestic textile industry might be caught 
in a squeeze. 

Three industry groups—textile fiber pro- 





. 


cessors, wool waste materials and wool 
stock industry advisory committees—did not 
oppose the proposal by the OPS on October 
25th, although a few wool waste dealers 
reportedly criticized it. 

Up to October 30th the OPS had not 
indicated its decision on the matter. 
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Halogeton Fund Secured 


ONGRESS, in one of its last acts before 

recessing on October 20th, adopted 
the conference report on H.R. 5215, the 
First Supplemental Appropriation Bill con- 
taining a two-million-dollar appropriation 
for halogeton control. The President sign- 
ed the measure on November 1, 1951. 

The two million to be administered by 
the Bureau of Land Management, Interior 
Department, covers reseeding and spraying 
activities in Idaho, Nevada and Utah 
where halogeton presents the most serious 
problem, although some infestation has 
been reported in Montana, Wyoming and 
California. 

According to press announcements, once 
the money is available, reseeding of buffer 
strips to stop the spread of the poisonous 
plant will be started. Present plans of the 
BLM call for completion of reseeding 
before the end of the year of 96,000 acres 
in southern Idaho, 27,550 in Utah and 
20,000 in Nevada. Crested wheatgrass, 
like halogeton a Russian product, has been 
found most effective in crowding out the 
stock-killing weed. 

While the appropriation seems like a 
big one, Milton W. Reid, Director of Range 
Management, BLM, says that when it is 
understood reseeding costs a minimum of 
$4 per acre for the drilling method and $7 
an acre when the ground is thoroughly pre- 
pared by cross-plowing, it can be readily 
seen that it will not go too far in seeding 
the 700,000 acres of public land in Idaho, 
Utah and Nevada where halogeton has 
taken hold. 

Spraying to kill the weed is a second 
phase of the campaign. This is handi- 
capped, says Reid, by the fact that chemi- 
cals also kill other broad leaf plants of 
forage value. The University of Idaho and 
other western schools, however, have been 
experimenting with sprays and this prob- 
lem may be solved. A lot of the spraying 
will be done in cooperation with State 
agencies along highways and railroads. 

In addition to the BLM program we 
understand that some work in halogeton 
control is also planned for some of the In- 
dian reservation lands. 


The National Wool Grower 
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PORTLAND or BUST! 
For the 57th Convention, National Wool Growers pbssoctation 


“"yl-YU kloshe muck-a-muck, hi-yu wa- 

wa, hi-yu hee-hee!” In the jargon of 
the Chinooks that means Portland promises 
you plenty of good food, much talk, much 
laughter—and, of course, a lot of other 
things. 

The Chinook Indians by the way were 
the first to use the site of Portland as a 
port. They found it a good place to tie 
up their canoes on trading trips between 
the Columbia and Willamette rivers, and 
cleared about an acre of ground getting 
wood for their camp fire. 


HOTELS 


Portland boasts — and rightfully so — of 
many excellent hotels; the Multnomah 
(named after the proud Multnomah In- 
dians whose tribal meeting place “Council 
Crest” is the highest point within the city 
of Portland and one of the most famous 
viewpoints in the world); the Benson, the 
Congress, the Imperial, the Heathman, the 
Mallory and the Portland, and others. 


GOOD FOOD 


Seafood is Oregon’s dish. The Pacific 
Ocean is Oregon’s broad front yard, and 
the Columbia River carries its $10,000,000 
annual bounty of Royal Chinook, world’s 





PREVIOUS PORTLAND 
CONVENTIONS 


Portland has entertained members 
of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation at three previous conventions: 

January 11-12, 1904, with Presi- 
dent F. E. Warren (Wyoming) pre- 
siding. 

January 4-7, 1911, with President 
Fred W. Gooding, (Idaho) presid- 
ing. 

December 8-10, 1932, with Vice 
President F. E. Ellenwood (Cali- 
fornia) presiding in the absence of 
President F. J. Hagenbarth who was 
ill. 


DECEMBER 4-7, 1951 





POST-CONVENTION TRIP 


What could be more fun than a 
trip to the Hawaiian Islands follow- 
ing the National Wool Growers con- 
vention at Portland, Oregon Decem- 
ber 4-7. Pan-American flights leave 
Portland Sundays and Wednesdays 
and Northern Airlines leave Seattle 
every Friday. If you want to return 
by boat the Matson luxury liner Lur- 
line leaves Honolulu December 17th, 
making it possible for you to be home 
before Christmas. 
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premium salmon, to Portland’s front door. 
Oysters, clams, crab are rushed from the 
sea daily. From fresh waters nearby come 
succulent crawfish, mountain trout and all 
varieties of western fish. 

As some of the purveyors of Portland's 
good food, these restaurants are listed: 
Henry’s Inc., recognized in “Adventures in 
Good Eating;” Huber’s Cafe, famed for 
serving 50,000 turkeys and the flavor of 
its cole slaw; Ireland’s at Oswego, whose 
patrons overlook a placid lake skirted by 
fine homes; L’Abbe whose onion soup and 
French dinners are served family style; 
Yaw’s Top Notch, which earned interna- 
tional fame glorifying the hamburger sand- 
wich; Jack & Jill's Tavern, where good 
eating combines with night club entertain- 
ment; and picturesque Oregon Oyster 
House, known across America for tender 
small Yaquina Bay oysters. 


OTHER FACTS ABOUT PORTLAND 


The City of Portland was founded in the 
year 1845 by Mr. Amos L. Lovejoy and 
Mr. Francis W. Pettygrove, who made the 
first survey in that year. They were the 
joint owners of the original Portland 
claims, and flipped a copper penny for the 
naming of the new town. As Mr. Petty- 
grove was from Portland, Maine and Mr. 
Lovejoy from Boston, Mass., and Mr. Petty- 
grove won the toss, the town was named 
after his home town--Portland, Maine. 


Portland covers an area of 66.85 square 
miles, is the metropolis of Oregon, and 
one of the wealthiest cities per capita in 
the nation. It is situated at the confluence 
of the Willamette and Columbia rivers and 
has the only major fresh water harbor on 
the Pacific Coast, 110 miles from the Pa- 
cific Ocean. A 35-foot channel, 500 feet 
wide, is maintained to the sea, which al- 
lows the large ocean going vessels to enter 
and clear from the very heart of the city, 
making Portland the trade center for an 
area of 250,000 square miles. The City 
of Portland has never defaulted in pay- 
ment of principal or interest on any of 
its bonds. 


a = a * 


Portland has 1261 miles of streets. It is 
a major city in the United States in the 
manufacture and export of lumber, wheat 
and hops. It is the second largest wool 
market in the United States and the first 
on the Pacific Coast. It leads the Pacific 
Coast in the manufacture of wool textiles, 
flour, automatic hoists, locomotives, furni- 
ture, pulp and paper. It is the natural ex- 
port outlet for the canned and dried fruit 
industry. 


a o = * 


The first census of Portland was taken 
in the fall of 1850 by Daniel O’Neill, a 





SPECIAL U P CONVENTION 
TRAIN 


The make-up of the Union Pacific 
Railroad’s special train to the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Convention in 
Portland, Oregon, December 4-7, is 
as follows: Two cars from Chicago; 
one from Ames, Iowa; one from St. 
Louis; one from Cheyenne and two 
from Salt Lake. All of the cars ex- 
cept the two from Salt Lake will be 
assembled as a special train at Green 
River, Wyoming, under present plans. 
The two Salt Lake cars will join the 
train at Pocatello the night of De- 
cember 2nd. 
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TO HELP YOURSELF 
BUY BONDS 


For most farmers, the easy and 
safe way to offset depreciation is to 
invest enough money in United 
States Defense Bonds each year to 
cover the depreciation for that year. 

It is the EASY way because it is 
not nearly so hard to raise a little 
money each year as to raise a lot of 
money the year a new machine is 
needed. 

It is the SAFE way because the 
farmer replaces each year the prop- 
erty he loses through depreciation 
with Bonds of equal value that can 
be cashed when replacement time 
comes. And Defense Bonds earn in- 
terest, too. 

The farmer who builds such a re- 
serve is sure of having the money to 
buy a new tractor or other equipment 
when needed to keep his farm operat- 
ing. Defense Bonds are absolutely 
safe — backed by the Government — 
and Defense Bonds always pay back 
what you invest plus interest. More- 
over, the owner of Bonds always has 
something to fall back on for a farm- 


Portland has 30 banks, two daily news- 
papers, 52 theatres, 67 hospitals and sani- 
tariums, 365 churches and four missions, 
56 public parks (2,292 acres) 24 super- 
vised playgrounds (200 acres); 14 bathing 
pools, two bathing beaches, three muni- 
cipal golf courses (54 holes); nine public 
golf courses (180 holes); eight private golf 
courses (144 holes); civic stadium with 
seating capacity of 25,000 people, a public 
auditorium seating 5,500 people. 


oS a i o 


Portland for the major portion of her 
existence has been known as the City of 
Roses. Beautiful homes and gardens soon 
supplanted the site of her original frontier 
settlement. The first move to establish the 
rose as a civic asset and evidence of cul- 
ture was in 1888 when a few enthusiastic 
amateurs gathered to exhibit the products 
of their gardens. This was Portland’s first 
rose show, and since then an exhibition 
has been held annually under the auspices 
of the Portland Rose Society, thus making 
it the oldest exclusive rose show in the 
United States. 


a = 2° a 


The above statements about Portland 
have been clipped from the Grayline Guide 


of 1950-51 and literature of the Portland — 


Chamber of Commerce. 

With a map of what to see and do in 
Portland, the previous pictures and stories 
of the Columbia River Highway, Mount 
Hood and the Timberline Lodge, we hope 
we have convinced you that every moment 
of your time that is free from convention 
activities may be used for a lot of fun in 
Portland. 

And when you read what the convention 
hosts—members and friends of the Oregon 
and Washington Wool Growers Associa- 
tion—have planned for you, you will realize 
that it will take every moment of your 
time in Portland to do all that you will 
want to do. 

The two big social events are the cock- 
tail hour and the buffet dinner and dance 
on December 6th. Walter A. Holt, Gen- 
eral Manager of the Pacific International 
Livestock Show, and Leo Hahn, former 
president of the Oregon Wool Growers 
Association, head the entertainment com- 
mittee. The latest report from this commit- 
tee is that they are lining up a floor show 
of six high-class acts and have engaged one 
of Portland’s name dance bands for the buf- 
fet dinner dance. So hope you will follow 
the admonition — PORTLAND OR BUST! 


ing or family emergency. 

For a safe, liquid depreciation re- 
serve, buy United States Defense 
Bonds. 


—U. S. Treasury 














deputy under United States Marshall 
Joseph L. Meek, who was a famous char- 
acter in early Oregon history. Mr. O'Neill 
came to Portland by canoe from Oregon 
City, and after counting the inhabitants 
close to the river bank, made his way by 
trail and over fallen logs to homes in the 
tall timber, as the streets were mud paths, 
full of stumps, and there was not a side- 
walk in town. Wherever he heard the 
sound of a hammer and saw, there he 
went. The census was 821. Portland was 
incorporated by the territory legislature, 
by act, February 8, 1851, as Oregon did 
not become a State until 1859. Since that 
time Portland has had a remarkable steady 
growth. 

It has 71 elementary schools, 11 high 
schools and ten special schools, with 1,740 
teachers and 54,935 (April, 1944), reg- 
istered pupils. There are also 24 Catholic 
schools, 14 private schools, University of 
Portland and the $3,000,000 endowed 
Reed College. 
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HOTEL OR MOTEL RESERVATION REQUEST 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
December 4, 5, 6, 1951 — Portland, Oregon 


(The convention runs through the 7th, but most reservations will be for only 3 days: 4th, 5th & 6th.) 
Mail to: Harold A. Cohn, Housing Chairman 
Convention Bureau, Chamber of Commerce, Portland, Oregon 


Twin Beds............-.. 


Dite- Bad... — 


Please reserve................ POOINNG) “Fas isn person(s). 


A $5.00 DEPOSIT SHOULD ACCOMPANY EACH ROOM RESERVATION. PLEASE 
MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO: CHAIRMAN, HOUSING COMMITTEE. 
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National Convention Events 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Oregon 


FOR TUESDAY, DECEMBER 4, 1951 9:00 P.M._—MEETING OF STOCKHOLDERS, National 

1 P.M. to 5 P.M.—REGISTRATION OF DELEGATES 
Mezzanine, Multnomah Hotel 

2:00 P.M.—MEETING OF COUNCIL OF DIREC- Cameo Room 
TORS, American Wool Council, Inc. 
Cameo Room 

7:30 P.M.—MEETING OF EXECUTIVE COMMIT- 
TEE, National Wool Growers Association MEN AND LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


Cameo Room Cameo Room 


Wool Growers Association Company 


9:30 P.M.—MEETING OF ALL COMMITTEE CHAIR.- 


Your Convention City: Portland, City of Roses, with Mt. Hood rising to an 11,245 height in the back- 
ground, and the Willamette River taking its course through the city.—Ackroyd Photography Inc. 


The National Wool Grower 
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FOR WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 5, 1951 


8:30 A.M.—REGISTRATION OF DELEGATES 
Mezzanine 
9:30 AMM.—CONVENTION SESSION 
W. H. Sterwer, President, N.W.G.A., 
Presiding 
Music 
Invocation: THe Rr. Rev. Georce R. Turney, Rector of 
Church of St. Michael and All Angels, Portland. 
Address of Welcome: Hon. Doucitas McKay, Governor 
of Oregon. 
Response to Welcome: Joun A. ReEp, Vice President, 
National Wool Growers Association. 
President's Address: W. H. Sterwer, Fossil, Oregon. 
Auxiliary President's Address: Mrs. Joun Wit. VANCE, 
Coleman, Texas. 
Secretary's Report: J. M. Jones and Epwin E. Marsu. 
2:00 P.M.—COMMITTEE MEETINGS—Open. 


4:00 P.M.—COMMITTEE MEETINGS—Executive. 

General Resolutions: Jupce Dan Hucues, Colorado, 
Chairman. 

Wool: Haroip JosEnDAL, Wyoming, Chairman. 

Lamb: Wa.LLAcE ULMER, Montana, Chairman. 

Forestry: Woopwarp Bouoskey, Washington, 
Chairman. 

Public Lands: Don Criype, Utah, Chairman. 

Predatory Animal: Anprew D. Lirrtez, Idaho, 
Chairman. 

Transportation: J. KeNNerH Sexton, California, 
Chairman. 

Nominating: S. L. Srumperc, Texas, Chairman. 

Budget: H. J. Devereaux, South Dakota, Chairman. 


8:00 P.M.—FASHION SHOW—“Make It Yourself—With 
Wool” — Grand Ballroom. 


FOR THURSDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1951 
9:30 A.M._—GENERAL SESSION 
Geratp E. STANFIELD, President, Oregon 
Wool Growers Association, Chairman. 
Movie: “Grasslands Farming” 
FEDERAL LANDS AND THEIR MULTIPLE USES 
Viewpoints: 
Administrators’ 
C. M. Grancer, Assistant Chief, U. S. Forest 
Service 
Marion Ciawson, Director, Bureau of Land 
Management 
Grazier’s 
Dan Futton, President, American Society of 
Range Management 
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Public Interest 
Ex Roy Netson, Director, Bureau of Economic 
& Business Research, College of Business, Uni- 
versity of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Committee Reports: 
Report of General Resolutions Committee 
Report of Public Lands Committee 
Report of Forestry Committee 


2:00 P.M.—LAMB SESSION 
S. E. Wurrwortnu, Montana, Chairman. 


SYMPOSIUM—“Around the World in 45 Minutes” 
“Things Down Under”’—G. N. WinpER 
“Vicuna in Peru”>—DonaLp RAMSTETTER 
“Sheep in the Old Countries”—Jenry SoroLa 


Address: “Meat and Its Contribution to Adequate Nutri- 
tion”—Rira CAMPBELL, Assistant Director, Nutrition 
Department, National Live Stock & Meat Board. 


Address: “Sheep Scabies and Its Treatment”—Dr. Harry 
E. Kemper, Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Committee Reports: 
Report of Lamb Committee 
Report of Transportation Committee 
Report of Predatory Animal Committee 


5:45 P.M._COCKTAIL HOUR 
6:45 P.M.—BUFFET DINNER AND DANCE 


FOR FRIDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1951 


9:30 ALM.—WOOL SESSION 
Howarp Vaucun, Immediate Past President, 
N.W.G.A., Chairman. 


Music: 
Movie: “Western Sheep” 
Address: HonoraBLe JosEpH C. O’MAHONEY 


Address: “What’s New in Wool Research”—Dr. WERNER 
Von BERGEN, Forstmann Woolen Co. 


Address: “The Work of the Wool Bureau”—H. J. DEvERE- 
Aux, President, American Wool Council, Inc. 


Committee Reports: 
Report of Wool Committee 
Report of Nominating Committee 


Election of Officers 
1:00 P.M.—Luncheon and Final Meeting, Executive 


Committee, National Wool Growers Assn. 
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Auniliary Convention Events 


FOR TUESDAY, DECEMBER 4, 1951 


1:00 P.M. to 5:00 P.M. 
Registration—Mezzanine, Multnomah Hotel 
Housing and Registration Committee 
Mrs. R. L. Crarx, 7709 N. Denver Avenue, 
Portland, Oregon. 


Mrs. V. D. Scorr, Sublimity, Oregon 
Mrs. Guy Lonemire, Selah, Washington 


Reception and Hospitality Committee 
Mrs. W. A. Roserts, Yakima, Washington 
Mrs. Ina Sraccs, Baker, Oregon 


Convention Hostess 
Mrs. Mac Hoke, Pendleton, Oregon 


2:00 P.M. to 4:00 P.M. 
Tea (Place not yet selected ) 


Arrangement Chairman 
Mrs. W. E. WiiuiaMs, 2211 N.E. 30th, 
Portland, Oregon 


6:30 P.M. 


Executive Dinner — Marine Room 


Arrangement Chairman 
Mrs. GreorGE SHEFFNER, Washtucna, Wash. 


FOR WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 5, 1951 


8:30 A.M. 


Registration 

10:00 A.M. — Assembly Room 
Joint meeting with National Wool Growers Assn. 
President’s Address: W. H. Sterwer, Fossil, Oregon 


Auxiliary President's Address: 
Mrs. J. W. Vance, Coleman, Texas 


12 


2:00 P.M. 


Committee Meetings — Announced at Executive 
Dinner — Marine Room 

Conferences with State Auxiliaries — Miss Mary 
Nortu, Contest Consultant, The Wool Bureau. 


8:00 P.M. 


“Make It Yourself—With Wool” National Style Re- 
vue — Grand Ballroom, Multnomah Hotel. 
National Style Revue Chairman 

Mrs. JAMES FLetcuer, Selah, Washington 


FOR THURSDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1951 


10:00 A.M. 


Auxiliary Committee Meetings and Conferences 
Continued — Marine Room 


12:00 Noon 


Women’s Luncheon—Rose Bowl, Multnomah Hotel 
Special Guests: National Style Revue Contestants 


Mrs. A. S. Boyp, Baker, Oregon, Luncheon Chair- 
man. 


Entertainment Feature: “Queen of the Woolies” 
Show: Mrs. O. T. Evans, Casper, Wyoming, 
Chairman. 


2:00 P.M. 
Auxiliary Business Meeting: 
Mrs. J. W. Vance, Presiding 
5:45 P.M. 
Cocktail Hour — Assembly Room 
6:45 P.M. 


Buffet Dinner and Dance — Grand Ballroom 


FOR FRIDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1951 


Planned trips and luncheon for Auxiliary members: 


Choice of: Trip to Coast 


Trip to Timberline Lodge at Mt. Hood 
Hosts: Portland Wool Trade 


The National Wool Grower 
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Argentina’s Merino Flocks 


STANCIA Maquinchao a few miles from 

the town Maquinchao® is where I spent 
three enjoyable days looking over the best 
Australian Merinos in South America. This 
company has had the champion Australian 
Merino ram at the Palermo Show in Buenos 
Aires for seven consecutive years. 

The climate, topography and vegetation 
are similar to West Texas. Only the hardy 
fine-wool sheep and goats can live and 
produce under such dry hard conditions. 

For many years I had been wanting 
to see some Australian Merinos. Reading 
of them and looking at pictures are not 
the same as the actual handling of them. 
Several Australian Merino flocks were es- 
tablished in Argentina many years ago, 
before the Australian Government passed 
the law forbidding their exportation. Of 
course, since that law went into effect a 
number of years ago there has not been 
any new blood introduced into the Argen- 
tine flocks. 

These Merinos will definitely out-yield 
the Rambouillet in the production of wool. 
On the other hand the Rambouillet is 
easily a better lamb producer. The Ram- 
bouillet is a little larger and heavier-boned 
with a more desirable mutton conforma- 
tion. 

The Estancia Maquinchao has 70,000 
sheep, mostly purebred Merinos. The pure- 
bred is referred to as “pure by crossing,” 
meaning they have been using registered 
Australian Merino rams on the ewes for 
many generations. The registered sheep 
are all called “stud sheep.” The company 
has over 500 of these stud breeding ewes. 
The average range ewes shear 5 kilos or 
11 pounds. I was told the shrinkage runs 
around 50 percent, but I would guess it 
to be a little more than that, judging from 
the dirt on the backs of the stud rams 
that had been out on an average range 
pasture. 


Stud ewes shear around 17 pounds. 
They receive supplemental feed in the win- 
ter while the range ewes do not. One of 
the better show rams sheared 14 kilos (31 
pounds). If the shrinkage was 50 percent 
this ram produced over 15 pounds of clean 
wool. This fleece had a 4-inch staple grad- 





*Maquinchao lies just south of the 40° South Lati- 
tude in the territory of Rio Negro, which with the 
territories of Chubut and Santa Cruz comprise the 
area formerly called Patagonia. It is here that 
most of Argentina’s sheep are found. At present 
that country’s sheep population is estimated at 
47,000,000 and its wool production at 440,000,000 
pounds.—Editor’s Note. 
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By LEO PFISTER, Node, Wyoming 





A six-tooth Merino show ram at 
Estancia Maquinchao. 





A band of sheep in the brush, typical of the 
country in which the flocks of Estancia Ma- 
quinchao are run. 


ing 64’s and was only twelve months’ 
growth. 

The champion at the Palermo Show* 
weighed close to 250 pounds at the time 
of the show—in full fleece and in top show 
condition. This ram has been called the 
biggest and best Merino ever shown at 
Palermo. Show sheep get expert care and 
constant attention. Blankets are kept on 
them nearly all the time to protect the 
fleeces from dirt and weather. On the 
rams the blankets extend down past the 
horns to the top side of the eyes to keep 
all the wool on the head clean. 

All the show sheep are led around out- 
side the show barns individually twice a 
day. With 40 to 50 show sheep you can 
imagine how much work is involved. The 
ration for the show sheep is made up of 
one pound of mixed grain (two-thirds oats 


*While not indicated by Mr. Pfister, we assume it 
is the 1950 show. 


and one-third bran) and all the good leafy 
alfalfa the animals care for. 

Judging of sheep is done entirely by the 
eye except for the parting of the fleece 
and feeling its softnéss.- The only time the 
judge touches the animal is when he opens 
the wool at the shoulder, side, thigh, top 
of the head, loin and tail to examine it 
for density, length, character, brightness, 
uniformity, and feels it for softness. Never 
are the fibers removed for examining the 
wool. I began to do this and was immedi- 
ately corrected. When I asked how the 
judge determines which sheep has the 
strongest back or the largest leg of mutton, 
they told me that since the sheep are not 
trimmed or colored, the body conformation 
can be judged entirely by eye measure- 
ment without feeling of the animal — as 
much as to say, “What does it matter how 
wide the loin is or how deep the twist, 
after all the Merino is a wool sheep.” 


Wrinkles are seldom given any consider- 
ation. The ideal show ram should have 
two large folds on the lower side of the 
neck but not extending over the top of the 
neck, one wrinkle at each flank and one 
around the tail. 


Like the wrinkles, the grade or spinning 
count of the fleece receives little attention. 
The Merino breeders do not have a definite 
grade of wool as their ideal but rather they 
breed for quantity and quality whether it 
be 58’s, 60’s, 64’s, or 70’s. 

One-hundred and fifty of the top ram 
lambs were in an irrigated alfalfa pasture. 
They had been taken away from the ewes 
at 4 months of age and had been on the 
alfalfa pasture for one month. I guessed 
their average weight to be 85 pounds. The 
ewe and wether lambs are left with their 
mothers longer than the ram lambs and 
usually weigh from 65 to 75 pounds. 
Roughly 40 percent of the ram lambs and 
60 percent of the ewe lambs are culled. 

Some very high prices are paid for top 
stud rams, one Palermo champion was sold 
for 46,000 Argentine pesos (at 14 pesos 
to the U. S. dollar this price would be 
equal to $3285). Rams culled from the 
stud ram herd are priced from 4,000 to 
15,000 pesos ($285.00 to $1071). 

Range rams, pure by crossing, are priced 
at 400 pesos ($28) when a fair-sized 
bunch is wanted. You will notice the 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Ancient British Sen Breeds Now Almost Extinct 


By An International Wool Secretariat Correspondent 


IX historic pedigree British sheep breeds 

—Cotswold, Norfolk Horn, Whiteface 
Woodland, Jacob’s sheep, Isle of Soay 
sheep and the multi-horned Loaghtan breed 
of the Isle of Man—are now reduced in 
some cases to a few flocks, maintained by 
interested breeders largely from sentiment. 

The main reason for the dwindling of 
these formerly thriving breeds is that more 
suitable breeds, giving higher quality re- 
sults for modern requirements, have been 
evolved—by crossings and selection—during 
the last 150 years. 

Another important consideration is that 
the characteristics of some of these ancient 
breeds have changed through some breed- 
ers seeking gentle, “effeminate” rams be- 
cause they cause less trouble in the lamb- 
ing pens. These rams pass on poorly de- 
fined characteristics and breeders have to 
go outside their own Flock Book to restore 
vigor and constitution. 


Greatest Decline 

Most striking of all the declines in noted 
British breeds is that of the Cotswold. 

Wool from Cotswold sheep was, in the 
fifteenth century, considered the best in 
England—and, therefore, the best in Eu- 
rope. Cotswold wool was at the time the 
strongest single factor in England’s wealth. 
In the year 1470, twenty thousand Cots- 
wold sheep were sold at one fair at Stow- 
in-the-Wold (Gloucestershire) . 

Cotswold sheep were still numerous in 
England up to 1850. From 1830, however, 
breeders adopted the system of putting a 
Hampshire Down ram to a Cotswold ewe. 
That produced the improved Oxford Down 
and was the beginning of the end of the 
Cotswold as a pure breed in Britain. 

Today, two flocks of about 40 Cotswold 
sheep remain in Britain. They are main- 
tained by Mr. W. Garne of Aldsworth, 
Gloucestershire. The two flocks are kept 
apart, to lessen inbreeding. 

The Cotswold breed still retains a de- 
gree of popularity in Canada, just as the 
Shropshire, which has dwindled here, still 
ranks fifth in America. 


Hardiest Survive 

The pure Norfolk Horn is another pedi- 
gree breed which has practically vanished 
as a result of crossing. It has been sup- 
planted by the now plentiful Suffolk breed 
—the result of crossing the Norfolk Horn 
with Southdown. 

Famous throughout the Peak District 
for hundreds of years, the Whiteface 
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Woodland has been supplanted by the 
hardier Derby Gritstone, which, it is be- 
lieved, originally derived from a cross be- 
tween Lonk and Down breeds. 

An ancient breed reduced to only a few 
flocks is Jacob’s sheep. Originally imported 
into Britain from Spain, Jacob’s sheep are 
believed to have survived from Biblical 
times. 

Two surviving flocks of Jacob’s sheep 
left in Britain are maintained by Mrs. E. 
R. Wheatley-Hubbard of Berkswell Hall, 
near Coventry, and Mr. C. L. Coxon of 
Milton, Pembridge, near Leominster 


(Herefordshire). 
Mr. Coxon described his Jacob’s sheep 


as a good breed. “They are prolific, grass. 
feeders and never suffer from blowfly or 
foot-rot.” 


Romantic Breed 

The Duke of Bedford on his estate at 
Woburn, near Bletchley (Buckingham- 
shire), maintains what are believed to be 
the only pure examples left in Britain of 
the Soay breed of sheep. 

_The Soay sheep have lived on the small 
island of Soay, off St. Kilda (Hebrides), 
for longer than records tell. They come 
nearer to the ancestral Moufflon than any 
other sheep not entirely wild. 

The Duke stated that flocks from Wo- 





Cotswold sheep were the main prop of England’s wealth in the fifteenth century. Two 
flocks of 40 are the only examples left in Britain. They are maintained by Mr. W. Garne 
of Aldsworth, Gloucestershire, who runs them in two pastures to lessen inbreeding. 


The National Wool Grower 























These Soay sheep, maintained by the Duke of Bedford on his estate at Woburn, near 





Bletchley, Buckinghamshire, are believed to be the only pure examples left in Britain. The 
Soay sheep have lived on the Isle of Soay,. off St. Kilda, Hebrides, Scotland, from time im- 
memorial. Their main characteristic is their thick, buffalo-type horns. 





A curious feature of the rare Isle of Man 
Loaghtan sheep is its multiple horns. As 
many as five and six grow in some instances. 


burn stock have been established on Lundy 
Island and may have been introduced on 
Ailsa Craig. He said the Soay wool is short 
in staple, but fine in quality and free from 
hair. “The sheep rarely suffer from blow- 
fly and never from foot-rot.” 


Hill Breed Trends 

The Yorkshire Wensleydale is used to- 
day mainly to cross rams of that breed 
with Swaledale or Scots Blackface. The 
Wensleydale’s shrinkage is due partly to 
the fact that its breeders receive no hill 
sheep subsidy, whereas Swaledale owners 
have been eligible for it. 

The Swaledale is also affecting the hardy 
Herdwick hill breed, whose main strong- 
hold is the lake district of Cumberland. 
The Herdwick is romantically believed to 
have started in England from sheep sur- 
vivors of a Spanish galleon wrecked on the 
British coast. 
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Multi-Horned Type 

A curious and interesting British sheep 
type that is almost extinct is the Loaghtan 
or Lughdoan (meaning ‘mouse colored’), 
which has had its main habitat in the Isle 
of Man. The rams develop extra horns— 
two, three, four and even five and six. 

Although typically brown, the Loaghtan 
can be white, grey, black or piebald. In 
some areas it has been the practice never 
to clip the fleece, but to pull the wool 
off after it has loosened. 

The Isle of Man Loaghtans were nearly 
exterminated in the last century and there 
are now very few of them left. 


The Throckmorton Coat 


HE most romantic woolen coat ever 
created completely by hand — the 

Throckmorton Coat, made from the wool 
of two sheep between sunrise and sunset 
on June 25, 1811, for a _ 1,000-guinea 
wager, was recently displayed as one of 
the more than a hundred of England’s his- 
toric treasures in shop and store windows 
in Regent Street from October 15th to 
27th. 

The displays, which also include the 
treasures intimately associated with famous 
people such as Disraeli, Lawrence of Ara- 
bia and Ellen Terry, are being staged as 
part of Britain’s national “Wool Fashion 
Week”—October 22nd to 27th. 


How the Coat Was Made 

Sir John Throckmorton, master of 
Coughton Court, Warwickshire, laid the 
wager that a coat could be created from 
the raw wool in the daylight hours of a 
single day. 

At 5:00 a.m. on June 25, 1811, two 


sheep were shorn by Sir John’s own shep- 
herd, Francis Druett. The wool was then 
delivered to John Coxeter at his Green- 
ham Mills, near Newbury, Berkshire. Coxe- 
ter had the wool spun and the series of 
hand processes were completed in 11 hours 
—by 4:00 p.m. The cloth was then de- 
livered to a Newbury tailor, who cut the 
coat out and made it up within 2 hours 
and 20 minutes. 

Thus, at 6:20 p.m. Sir John Throckmor- 
ton was able to appear, dressed in the 
coat, before hundreds of people who had 
assembled to witness the fulfilment of the 
bet. With a total time of 18 hours and 20 
minutes taken to complete the coat, Sir 
John had won his wager handsomely. 

—I.W.S. News Service 10/18/51 





Fattening Lambs on 
Home-Grown Feeds 


“fT ET feed costs be your guide when se- 
lecting a ration for feeder lambs.” 

That’s the conclusion reached by experts 
in the University of Wyoming agricultural 
experiment station. In trials carried out 
over three years since 1947 to 1949 they 
experimented with fattening lambs on 
home-grown feeds. W. L. Quayle, former 
director of experiment farms, and L. H. 
Paules, superintendent of the Torrington 
sub-station, made the tests. 

Wyoming lambs are produced, for the 
main part, on the U. S. national forest 
reserve and on other non-irrigable lands, 
they point out. Most of the feeding is done 
in the irrigated sections of the State, cen- 
tralized in the vicinity of beet-sugar fac- 
tories where processed by-products are 
available. Usually the feeders do not pro- 
duce the lambs but purchase them. direct 
from growers, through commission buyers, 
or on a livestock market. Most lamb feed- 
ers carry this enterprise as part of their 
farm program. 

Rations among the five lots of 100 each 
included whole barley, alfalfa, wet beet 
pulp, and cull beans in varying propor- 
tions. 

In the three years no particular ration or 
method of feeding lambs gave a consist- 
ently high or low rate of gain for feeding 
trials. The feed cost per unit of gain did 
not follow a consistent pattern, the experi- 
menters reported. 

Circular 44, “Fattening Lambs on Home- 
grown Feeds,” by W. L. Quayle and L. H. 
Paules, is available from the Director, Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, Laramie, 
Wyoming. 

—University of Wyoming 
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Supplementary Feeding of Range Sheep Pays Dividends’ | [~ 


By LORIN E. HARRIS and C. WAYNE COOK 


N EXPERIMENT has just been com- 
pleted involving the feeding of various 
kinds of supplements to ewes on the range 
during the winters of 1948-49 and 1949-50. 
The ewes were grazed in Wah Wah and 
Pine Valleys west of Milford, Utah, from 
December to the latter part of April. 
Determination of the nutritive content 
of the range forage consumed by sheep 
in this area indicated a deficiency of phos- 
phorus, protein, and total digestible nut- 
rients (energy). In view of these defi- 
ciencies it was believed desirable to see 
whether the production of range ewes 
would be increased by feeding supple- 
ments that would furnish these nutrients. 
Feeding tests were started December lI, 
1948, and the results measured on gain in 
weight, wool production, and lamb crop. 
During the winters of each year ewes 
of each of six age groups including lambs 
to ewes over six years old, or a total of 
162 ewes, were assigned by chance to 27 
treatments. These treatments consisted of 
three levels of three supplemental feeds in 
all combinations; barley for energy, mono- 





*Reprinted from Farm and Home Science, published 


quarterly by the Utah Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 
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15 when fed three levels of barley. 
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Utah Agricultural Experiment Station 
U.S.A.C., Logan, Utah 





SUPPLEMENTS INCREASE 
PROFITS FROM SHEEP 


TS money-in-the-pocket for range 
sheepmen during the winter 
months to supplement sheep grazing 
on saltbush type range with the cor- 
rect kinds and amounts of concent- 
rates. Supplemental feeding from 
December 1 to April 30 was found 
after two years of experiment by the 
Utah Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, to increase lamb crop and wool 
production, and reduce weight and 
death losses. 

Under normal circumstances when 
supplemental feeding of this type 
was practiced, the average lamb crop 
was increased more than 10 percent, 
and grease wool production was in- 
creased about one pound per ewe. 
(The additional net income for 1,000 
ewes was slightly more than $1,200.) 











sodium phosphate for phosphorus, and 
soybean oil meal for protein. 

The supplements were fed every other 
morning to ewes individually during the 





period they were grazing on the winter 
range. The three levels of barley or soy- 
bean oil meal fed were zero, 0.28, and 
0.56 pound; and the three levels of mono- 
sodium phosphate were zero, 0.46, and 
0.60 ounce. 

In addition to the ewes fed in the treat- 
ments described above, 36 other ewes, six 
of each age class, received only range for- 
age. 

Body Weight Changes 


The sheep fed supplements maintained 
their weight throughout the winter better 
than the ewes receiving only range forage. 
Increasing amounts of barley and soybean 
oil meal prevented excessive weight losses, 
but in each case the larger amount of 
supplement did not produce significantly 
better results than the smaller amount (figs. 
1 and 2). 

Ewes fed monosodium phosphate at the 
rate of 0.46 ounce showed less weight loss 
than the ewes fed 0.60 ounce. These re- 
sults show that phosphorus should be fed 
at an optimum level, and it is possible 
to feed too much (fig. 3). 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Fig. 2. Accumulative body weight gains 
made by ewes from November 20 to May 


15 when fed three levels of soybean oil 
meal (S.O.M.) 
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Fig. 3. Accumulative body weight gains 
made by ewes from November 20 to May 
15 when fed three levels of monosodium 
phosphate (M.P.) 
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RANGE RAMS OUR SPECIALTY 

















Among our flock-headers are this top-seller at the 1951 National Ram Sale, a Rambouillet stud 
ram consigned by Nielson Sheep Company, Ephraim, Utah, and purchased at $2,000 by the 
Pauly Ranch. Also heading our flock from the 1950 National Ram Sale are the $2500 top-selling 
Rambouillet stud ram consigned by George L. Beal & Sons, Ephraim, Utah, and the high-selling 
pen of Rambouillet range rams at $300 per head, a Nielson Sheep Company consignment. 


tHE PAULY RANCH 


SYLVAN J. PAULY DEER LODGE, MONTANA 
Owner 
Breeders of Also 
Registered and Purebred Lincoln-Rambouillet 
Rambouillet Sheep Crossbreds 
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Fig. 4. Percentage lamb crop of ewes fed 
combinations of monosodium phosphate 
(M.P.), and soybean oil meal (S.O.M.), or 
range forage only. 


Supplements Increase Wool Production 


The clean weight of the wool produced 
by the ewes that were fed supplements 
averaged 3.70 pounds, compared to 3.41 
pounds for sheep receiving only range for- 
age. 

Monosodium phosphate fed at the rate 
of 0.46 ounce produced 3.83 pounds of 
clean wool, while the sheep fed no mono- 
sodium phosphate produced 3.70 pounds; 
and those fed 0.60 ounce produced only 
8.66 pounds of clean wool. These results 
show again that an optimum amount of 
phosphorus is necessary for high produc- 
tion. 

Monosodium phosphate fed at the rate 
of 0.46 ounce, plus soybean oil meal at 
the rate of 0.28 pound resulted in the 
largest increase in clean wool production. 
This combination of supplements produced 
3.96 pounds of clean wool while the sheep 
receiving range forage produced only 3.41 
pounds. 


These facts show that phosphorus and 
protein should be fed in the correct ratios 
and amounts to produce the maximum 
amount of wool. 


Supplements Increase Lamb Crop 


The largest lamb crop resulted from 
combinations of soybean oil meal and mo- 
nosodium phosphate (fig. 4). This em- 
phasizes again the importance of a proper 
ratio and amount of the two supplements 
in the diet. 


It appears that increasing the amount of 
monosodium. phosphate or soybean oil 
meal with 0.28 pound of barley increased 
the lamb crop (figs. 5 and 6). Larger 
amounts of barley fed with phosphorus and 
protein, however, did not result in a larger 
lamb crop. 
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Fig. 5. Percentage lamb crop of ewes fed 
combinations of monosodium phosphate 
(M.P.), and barley, or range forage only. 


Practical Recommendations 


In Utah most of the sheep subsist on 
range forage during the entire year. Under 
favorable conditions and well-managed 
ranges forage consisting of browse, grass, 
and forbs frequently supplies all the nu- 
trients necessary; however, under condi- 
tions of scarcity of forage, especially on the 
winter range or unfavorable climatic con- 
ditions, it becomes necessary to supple- 
ment the sheep’s diet. The condition of 
the sheep, the amount and kind of forage 
on the range, climatic conditions, and the 
time of year will determine when and what 
kind of supplements to feed. 

Usually alfalfa hay, dehydrated alfalfa 
pellets, barley, cottonseed meal and bone 
meal, or other safe phosphorus supplements 
are the cheapest feeds in this area. Supple- 
ments for a saltbush type range should be 
relatively high in protein and phosphorus. 








7 OH, I'M SO GLAD Vou LIKE IT, HENRY- 
IT EASIER FOR ME TOTELL YOu | SOLD YouRTWO 
PRIZE RAMBOUILLETS TO PAY FOR iT!“ 


—The National Wool Grower 


Fig. 6 Percentage lamb crop of ewes fed 
combinations of soybean oil meal (S.0.M) 
and barley, or range forage only. 


Good Nutrition Pays Off 
In Better Lamb Crops 


“IPECAUSE new discoveries in science 

have become the handmaidens of live 
stock production, informed management 
can now be the master of situations where 
hopeless confusion previously existed,” Dr. 
G. H. Hart, Dean of the School of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, University of California, 
asserts. 


“This includes the great service it can 
render in disease control.” 

Poor nutrition for example, has been 
found to have a definite relation to high 
percentage of calf drop. 


When animals are off green feed for 
periods of six to ten months, Vitamin A 
becomes an important factor not to be 
overlooked. Under such circumstances cal- 
ves and lambs may be born either dead 
or very weak and die soon after birth. The 
animals of all ages—but particularly the 
young stock—with low liver storage of 
Vitamin A show eye inflammation. New 
born calves deficient in Vitamin A often 
have severe diarrhea, which symptomatic- 
ally is almost indentical with white scours. 

“Likewise, parasitism is greatly increased 
in undernourished animals,” he observes. 
“The poorer the animal, the greater the 
number of parasites. Conversely, the great- 
er the number of parasites, the poorer the 
animal.” 

Though this vicious cycle can be re- 
medied with drugs, he stated, enough 
good feed is so highly important that it 
often renders drugs unnecessary. 

“With properly trained personnel, or- 
ganization through government and en- 
lightened producers, the health of animals 
becomes stabilized, constructive breeding 
programs can develop, and livestock im- 
provement goes apace.” 


The National Wool Grower 
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Thanks To My Pu rchasers! 
| Sincere appreciation goes to you, my 
many sheep producer friends who have again 
in 1951 expressed confidence in the quality 
of Burton rams, through purchases at the 
fed sales and at the ranch. 
).M.) 
That you appreciate and want this qual- 
f ity is evidenced by records made by these 
rams at the 1951 sales: 
ial @ POCATELLO RAM SALE: High-selling 
ve 
al pen of five Suffolks at $405 per head, 
ere 
Dr. highest price ever paid in Idaho for a 
‘teri- 
ria, pen of five rams. 
can a @ FILER RAM SALE: High-selling pen of 
<a ‘ five Suffolks at $400 per head, second 
1g 
highest price paid in Idaho for a pen of 
g P P pe 
7 five rams. 
be 
he @ NATIONAL RAM SALE: High-selling 
The en of Suffolk-Hampshire Crossbreds, 
a P P 
of 10 yearlings at $290 per head. 
New 
ften 
atic Now getting ready for 1952! Choice ram 
urs. 
ised lambs which will be my 1952 yearlings have 
a spent the summer growing in high western 
a Idaho mountain country. You will see these 
e 
sturdy, serviceable rams both at the 1952 
‘a sales and at the ranch. 
t it 7 io 
or- a aia ‘ SI ee ae ey 
en- 
1als 
2 T.B. BURTON ~— B Stock RANCH 
7 CAMBRIDGE, IDAHO 
ver November, 1951 19 
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JOSEPH TROTTER 
President 


Western South Dakota Sheep 
Growers Association 


October 16, 1951 





ITH our South Dakota convention to 

be held in Belle Fourche November 
19th and 20th, we are looking forward 
to a large attendance, to hear a number 
of nationally known speakers. Also every- 
one will have an opportunity to take part 
in an open forum following each speaker; 
problems pertaining to the sheep industry 
will be fully discussed. We feel the sound 
policy is to have everyone take active part 
and express their ideas on the convention 
floor. 

I would like to see every State give 
serious and aggressive consideration to the 
sheep scab situation as it applies on both 
a State and national scale in order that 
the National Convention may move for- 
ward to the complete eradication of sheep 
scab in the Nation. 

The season started with one of the driest 
springs in history but with summer and 
fall rains it turned to one of our best years. 

Lambs are heavy, running from 70 to 90 
pounds, wether lambs selling from 30 to 
88 cents, and white-face ewe lambs from 
36 to 40 cents. Old ewes are selling at 
various prices, all high. 


JOSEPH RUSS, JR. 
President 


California Wool Growers 
Association 


October 20, 1951 





wrt been having a series of 17 fall 
meetings throughout California prior 
to our annual convention at San Francisco, 
October 31 and November 1, 1951. The 
last area conference will take place with 
the Imperial Valley Lamb Feeders Asso- 
ciation at Brawley on January 5, 1952. 

Through these regional meetings we 
meet with many growers who are unable 
to attend our State conventions. 
out about their troubles; where our service 
may have been faulty and get many valu- 
able suggestions for its improvement. 
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We find... 


Lambing started September 15th and 
now (October 15th) is getting under way 
from Fresno north to Colusa in our two 
big central valleys. We, however, will 
continue lambing in California into April 
and even early May. 

Much interest in wool promotion is being 
noted: we hope our wool dealers will all 
cooperate in collecting the wool promotion 
funds from the growers. It would seem 
they ought to be just as much for wool 
promotion as are the growers. 


E. R. MARVEL, President 


Nevada Wool Growers 
Association 


October 17, 1951 


LTHOUGH a little dry, fall weather 

conditions generally have been favor- 
able. Fall feed conditions are good, as are 
hay crops in the northern part of the State; 
some drought conditions in the central sec- 
tions with a shortage of hay. Wool buyers 
have been in evidence in western Nevada 
but no activity reported. Quite a number 
of sheep have been imported to the Elko 
and Ely districts from Montana and Idaho. 
Good Rambouillet bucks are at a premium 
while Hamps are in good supply with few 
takers. 


ANGUS McINTOSH 
President 


Colorado Wool Growers 
Association 


October 18, 1951 


W are looking forward to a_ well- 
attended convention and have every 
reason to expect a successful sale. We 
start with a Board meeting on October 21st 
and continue with a two-day convention 
on the 22nd and 23rd, climaxed by our 
Annual Banquet and Dance on the even- 
ing of the 23rd. Advance indications lead 
us to expect around 200 at the conven- 
tion. Several of the committees will have 
some tough ones tossed in their laps and 
we expect to have a few good resolutions 
to bring to the National Convention with 
us. 

The Ram Sale has shaped up very well, 








with 510 head in all western range breeds 
on consignment. As in many of the othe 
sales, it is possible that we may be a little 
overloaded with black-faced rams, as they 
comprise about 60 percent of the sale. 


DAVID LITTLE 
President 


Idaho Wool Growers 
Association 


October 17, 1951 


DAHO as a whole is having a good fall 

season. Rains have been quite general, 
but spotted areas need more. Early check 
shows a larger number of feeder lambs 
on our pastures. Favorable weather will 
help everyone. 

No wool sales; ewe lambs reported sold 
37 to 42 cents—no details on type, weights 
or kind. Aged ewes have been selling in 
small auction lots $17 to $27. 





I have no official statistics to support 


my opinion but I am firmly convinced pre- 
dators are becoming of greater concern 
in most parts of Idaho. Often I’ve won- 
dered if coyotes can become immune or 
wise to 1080 and that could be the reason. 
I'm more convinced it is due to laxity, ours 
or possibly those in charge. In our own 
range area, bobcats have greatly increased 
in numbers and are found in areas here- 
to-fore unheard of. 

Ridding the ranges of predators is the 
greatest single conservation program that 
could be undertaken. There is no argu- 
ment against it. Elimination of predators 
permits open herding, allows use of brush- 
ed areas, and spreading out to utilize graz- 
ing lands. Conservationists — some already 
have—need to join in a program for com- 
plete eradication of predators. 


GERALD E. STANFIELD 
President 


Oregon Wool Growers 
Association 


October 19, 1951 


have been having good fall rains here 

in Oregon, insurance of a good growth 

of grass. Western Oregon experienced one 
of the driest summers in memory. Pas- 
tures dried early, failing to supply the 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED? 


The National Wool Growers As- 
sociation received the’ following let- 
ter from Heinz Bietz, Shepherd, 
Hinterer Messhof, Post Steinbach 
uber Wertheim/Main, Germany, on 
the 7th of August: 


“Willing to emigrate in U.S.A. I 
should like to know all informations 
in referring the emigration. 

“I am a shepherd with a precept 
of 3 years and an activity in my 
profession of 10 years with the best 
evidences. 

“Will you be so kindly and give me 
some addresses of shepherds or farm- 
ers in the U.S.A., which are inter- 
ested of a german special-shepherd. 

“I have an age of 27 years, size 
1,78 m, with the best health, mar- 
ried with 3 children on an age of 
1%, 2% and 4% years. My family is 
also on best health. 

“My woman is a very good cook 
and would make all works in the 
house, stable and pig-sty. 

“For your information I thank you 
in advance.” 











usual amount of feed, and forage crops 
were short. Much hay is being transported 
from eastern Oregon to western Oregon, 
principally for dairy cattle. This move- 
ment of large amounts of hay could create 
a shortage for the sheep and cattle in east- 
ern Oregon. 

It is nearly time for our National Con- 
vention, which is being held in Portland. 
The Oregon Wool Growers and their co- 
hosts, the Washington Wool Growers, are 
proceeding with arrangements for the en- 
tertainment of those who attend the con- 
vention. Plans have progressed far and the 
committee chairmen are doing excellent 
jobs on their various assignments. It is our 
desire to have this a top convention and 
we are looking forward to a large gather- 
ing of wool growers and their friends. 

There are many requests for room reser- 
vations already. Make yours as early as 
possible. Harold Cohn, chairman of the 
housing committee, is taking care of reser- 
vations. He will be pleased to make neces- 
sary room reservations for you. A five- 
dollar deposit is required by the hotels on 
all the room reservations. Send your re- 
quest to Harold Cohn, c/o the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce, Portland, Oregon. 

We hope all who are able to do so will 
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put forth the effort and come to Portland. 
We extend a most cordial invitation to all 
wool growers, auxiliary members, and their 
friends and families to join us in Portland, 
the City of Roses. You'll enjoy the beauty 
of Oregon — the snow-capped mountain 
peaks, the great Columbia River Gorge. 
Auxiliary ladies will have a day at the sea- 
shore. There will be more than the usual 
entertainment to be enjoyed after conven- 
tion hours. Make this your slogan: “Meet 
me at the National Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention in the City of Roses, December 
4-8.” We'll see you there! 


HAROLD JOSENDAL 
President 


Wyoming Wool Growers 
Association 


October 17, 1951 





cg the past month we have had 
some very welcome moisture over most 
of Wyoming, amounting to about an inch 
and in some places more than that. Fall 
ranges are generally in good condition but 
there are some exceptions in the State 
where drought conditions had been severe 
and feed is far short of normal—this, de- 
spite the efforts of rain increasers. Reac- 
tion regarding the rain-increasing programs 
in those portions of the State where it was 
tried is mixed. Many areas received above 
normal amounts of precipitation, while in 
others there was less than normal, though 
some badly needed rain did fall late in the 
summer. There are some operators who 
give the rain increasers full credit for do- 
ing the job while the majority still feel 
that the rain-increasing program is in the 
experimental stage and are not prepared to 
say whether the rain increasers actually 
should réceive full credit for the rainfall. 
There are many, particularly in the dry 
areas, who feel that any future contracts 
with rain-increasing companies should be 
on a performance basis. 

Lamb weights are generally above aver- 
age over the State. This is due largely to 
excellent feed conditions on the summer 
ranges. It is due, in part, to the improve- 
ment in breeding. We have noticed a con- 
sistent improvement in the quality of the 
rams coming to the Wyoming Ram Sale 
each year. This year was no exception, 
with the finest lot of rams we have ever 
had. We expect this to continue to reflect 
in increased weights of wool and lambs per 
head for Wyoming producers. 

Sales of feeder lambs have generally 
been down in price for the past two weeks, 
with most sales of wether lambs being re- 


ported at 32 cents per pound and ewe 
lambs varying from 34 to 36 cents per 
pound. 

All of eastern Wyoming as well as some 
of the other sections come under the pro- 
visions of Section 15 of the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act. Recently all holders of these 
grazing leases have been requested by the 
Bureau of Land Management to file a com- 
plete detailed report of all range improve- 
ments made by them on these Federal 
lands as well as showing any fences that 
may enclose Federal lands, even though 
they be placed on State or private lands, 
the Federal land being within the enclos- 
ure. It will, of course, be interesting to 
note the amount of improvement which 
stockmen have placed on these lands when 
given a ten-year lease as is the case of 
most of the Section 15 leases. 

However, we feel that the gathering of 
this information at this time is not proper. 
It occurs to us that this is simply another 
example of the typical Government bureau 
pattern of finding more work to get more 
men and more appropriations for the 
bureau. It is obvious that it will take a 
tremendous number of man hours to com. 
pile this inventory of range improvement. 
We believe that this is a program that 
should be postponed until after the Korean 
War and the Defense Emergency. This is 
in keeping with our association policy of 
requesting a minimum expenditure of Gov- 
ernment manpower and appropriations. It 
is particularly true in this instance with 
the Bureau of Land Management. The 
Bureau is as much as ten years behind 
in acting on applications pending -in this 
area of Wyoming of its regular routine 
business without undertaking any large 
new programs. 


WORDS 


The Declaration of Independ- 
ence contains 300 words. 





The Ten Commandments con- 
tain 297 words. 

Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 
contains 266 words. 

The Lord’s Prayer contains 56 
words. 

The Two Commandments that 
comprise the whole Law of God 
contain 23 words. 

BUT, the OPS Order setting 
the price of Cabbage contains 
26,911 words. 

—The Corn Belt Lamb Feeder 
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Meat in the Diets of Older Persons 


A National Live Stock and Meat Board Report 


OINCIDENT with the accelerated 

growth of our population in this coun- 
try in recent years, there also has been 
a decided increase in the proportion of 
older persons in this population. 

A nationally known life insurance com- 
pany has just recently announced some 
very significant findings along this line. 
This company points out that in the Unit- 
ed States there are now approximately 


there was an increase in the percentage 
who were underweight according to estab- 
lished standards based on age, sex and 
body build. Accompanying the increase 
in years there was also poorer bone density, 
lower hemoglobin and red cell counts, 
greater fatigue and other conditions asso- 
ciated with the process of aging. 

Dr. Mack, however, also discovered that 
the subjects in this group, regardless of 





Here is shown part of the group of older persons receiving the high meat diet 
in an institution in Pennsylvania. 


12,300,000 men and women who are 65 
years of age and older. 

In other words about one of every 
twelve of our population is in this upper 
age bracket as contrasted with one of 
every twenty-five persons in the early 
1900's. 

This increase in numbers of older per- 
sons has naturally focused more and more 
attention on their health. The diets of 
these individuals are being given a great 
deal of study by nutrition workers and 
others in the professional field. One re- 
searcher. who has extensively investigated 
the diets of older persons as well as per- 
sons of other ages is Dr. Pauline Beery 
Mack of Pennsylvania State College. 
Thousands of persons of different age levels 
have participated in Dr. Mack’s mass 
studies in human nutrition throughout the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

In one of her studies, in which 400 per- 
sons of 50 years and over participated, 
Dr. Mack observed that as ages advanced 
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age, who ate a 4.5 ounce serving of lean 
meat (one-tenth liver) on the average of 
1.5 times daily or oftener, were physically 
superior to those who ate less. The find- 
ings in many tests and observations con- 
firm this fact. 

Those with the higher meat intake re- 
ceived the highest medical ratings and 
showed the fewest adverse findings. These 
persons had superior values as regards 
weight, bone density, condition of the 
tongue, blood values, resistance to fatigue, 
etc. 

A few years ago the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board decided to inaugurate 
dietary studies with persons in the upper 
age brackets to secure all possible infor- 
mation concerning the value of meat in 
their diets. This decision was made in 
part because of the all-too-prevalent belief 
that older persons should taper off their 
consumption of meat and other high pro- 
tein foods. 

Because of her studies in this field and 


observations made, Dr. Mack was selected 
by the Board to conduct this research, 

In launching this Board-supperted re. 
search, Dr. Mack selected subjects at State 
institutions in Pennsylvania who were be. 
tween 50 and 92 years of age. She di- 
vided these persons into several groups. 
All groups were put on diets which in- 
cluded the basic foods necessary for an 

.adequate diet with each group on a dif- 
ferent level of meat intake. 

Results of two groups have been report- 
ed. On a calculated basis their diets pro- 
vided similar amounts of protein, minerals 
and vitamins. There was however, this 
difference. One group received 36 ounces 
of meat per week in ten servings. Another 
group received six ounces of meat per 
week in two servings. 

This study was conducted for more than 
a year. Physical examinations were made 
of all individuals participating, both at 
the beginning and at the close of the study. 

The results of this study have been 
featured in various educational exhibits 
with the following statement: 


“Research has revealed that older men 
and women eating 36 ounces of meat 
weekly, are superior to those eating 
six ounces of meat per week, as evi- 
denced by better blood tests, better 
hemoglobin and red cell counts, better 
protein and vitamin A blood values, 
sturdier bones, greater resistance to 
infection, greater resistance to fatigue, 
better skin conditions, better tongue 
condition, better dark adaptation of 
eyes, better nerve condition, improved 
medical rating and _ better 


health.” 


In a later study supported by the Board, 
Dr. Mack included 42 women ranging in 
age from 50 to 78 years living in an in- 
stitution. These women were given a diet 
which included lean meat ten times week- 
ly, with poultry and fish once or twice 
weekly, liver twice weekly and the milk, 
fruit and vegetable intake increased. 

The results showed gains in weight and 
improvement in bone mineralization and 
in the condition of the skin, tongue, gums, 
hemoglobin, red cell count and vitamin 
rating, as well as in the over-all medical 
rating. 

The studies reported are significant. 
They tend to definitely refute the belief 
that the meat intake in the diet should be 
lowered with advancing years. 


general 
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MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Anaconda, Montana 





Tweive years ago in cooperation with the U. S. Experiment Station at Bozeman, Montana, and the 
U. S. Sheep Experiment Station at Dubois, Idaho, Dr. H. C. Gardiner undertook, with their advice and assistance, 


to develop range sheep particularly adapted to Western conditions in the range States. 


ONCE progress had been made in this direction with the Columbia, Dr. Gardiner started out with 
something over three thousand selected, smooth, high-quality Rambouillet ewes. For a number of years they 
used the fine end of the Columbia rams produced at Dubois, as well as Targhees and later Polled Rambouillets. 


During this time they used only Dubois rams. 


iF this manner the quality of whiteface sheep for Western range has been greatly improved on a large 


scale in a flock large enough to be of great value to the Western sheepman. 





THE ENTIRE 1951 WOOL CLIP SOLD FOR $1.60 PER POUND. 


We are still offering WHITEFACE RAM LAMBS 
for fall delivery. 


COLUMBIAS TARGHEES 


HAMPSHIRES 


DWIGHT WHITE ) go 
JOHN scone esas: DARYLE L. GETTING, Mgr. 
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Good Prices Paid 
At Utah Sale 


IHE overall average of $264.76 on 311 

rams at the 5th Annual Utah State 
Ram Sale more than doubled that made 
in the 1950 sale—$115.34 on 326 rams. 

This sale held on October 4, 1951, at 
Spanish Fork, Utah, is conducted by a 





Top-selling ram at the Utah State Ram Sale 
—a Columbia stud consigned by Byron Kil- 
lian and purchased by Mark B. Hanson, 
both of Spanish Fork, Utah. Price, $600. 


group of Utah breeders, with Mark Brad- 
ford as president, Angel Caras as vice- 
president and Alden Olsen as secretary- 
treasurer, all of Spanish Fork, Utah. 

High point in this year’s sale was the 
bidding up to $600 on a yearling Colum- 
bia stud ram consigned by Byron Killian 
of Salem, Utah. Purchaser was Mark B. 


Hanson of Spanish Fork. For a Columbia. 


stud entry of Mark Bradford, Cecil Sar- 
gent, Hoytsville, Utah, paid $500. T. E. 
Jeremy of Salt Lake City purchased the 
top pen in the sale, four Columbia-Ram- 


bouillet crossbreds from A. K. Barton & 
Sons, Manti, Utah, at $400 a head. A pen 
of four Columbia range yearlings was 
second at $390 per head. Virgil Jacobson 
of Fountain Green bought them from Ross 
Bradford of Spanish Fork. Voyle Bagley, 
Aurora, Utah, sold a pen of three range 
Rambouillet yearlings at $380 to Clarence 
Ingram of Nephi. 

Averages of this year’s sale are shown in 
the table below with those of last year. 

Colonel E. O. Walter of Filer, Idaho 
cried the sale. 


A $3525 Peak Reached 


At Columbia Sale 


HE eighth annual National Columbia 
Show and Sale made an all-time record 

for the Columbia breed with Mark Brad- 
ford’s champion ram selling for $3525. 
James Noble of Page, ‘North Dakota, was 
the purchaser. A record was also made in 
average prices of $776 on 18 rams and 
$232 on 104 ewes; the one-year-old ewes 
made an average of $260 a head. 

Mark Bradford of Spanish Fork, Utah, 
also showed the champion ewe which sold 
for $610 to Earl Cunningham of Sleepy 
Eye, Minnesota. Bill Denecke of Bozeman, 
Montana, showed the champion pen of 
three ewes which sold for $400 each. 

The North Dakota Agricultural College 
sold the reserve champion ram, a Colum- 
bia ram lamb, for $1025. Frank Curtis of 
Wolf, Wyoming, showed the reserve cham- 
pion ewe, a yearling, which sold for $395. 

Marcus Vetter, Woodburn, Oregon, sold 
a blue ribbon two-year-old ram for $1000. 

W. A. Denecke of Bozeman, Montana; 


UTAH STATE RAM SALE 











1950 1951 
No. Average No. Average 

BREED Sold Price Sold Price 
HAMPSHIRE 

IS ined igs as csicndisearnticiceicil 26 $ 60.96 36 $ 86.11 

(ESSE OS ee eee es eee 5 65.00 8 75.00 
SUFFOLK 

I a apace sonepitiiennnipionne 73 84.80 87 154.05 

SLES BE a ee et ee 39 66.02 30 120.16 

SR SEs oe ee ee ee ee 4 138.75 7 256.42 
RAMBOUILLET 

Se ES Se eee eearemnen 64 150.00 26 340.00 

NNN cen Ske es SOS, ee See 8 171.87 
COLUMBIA 

INI 2 SSSA naigsichbcacinte waielcaialeiasns 95 124.81 92 318.15 

RES ERS ae ue ee a2 4 186.50 8 500.00 
PANAMA 

ERE Sees Or Deca nee 15 107.50 14 355.35 

Be EE Fo ee Re eee ae 1 175.00 1 400.00 
Aa Ro Se yf re a 4 400.00 

1g 2 Sas IRR aria, pe aa eae EE AO 326 $115.34 311 $264.76 
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E. S. Dickinson, Bemidji, Minnesota, and 
Joseph Pfister, Node, Wyoming, sold year. 
ling rams at $1000 each and Mr. Pfister 
sold another yearling ram at $950. Mark 
Bradford sold a yearling ram at $700 and 
E. J. Handley of McMinnville, Oregon 
sold a yearling ram for $600. 

The high prices were unusually well 
supported by high quality entries. They 
were considered by judges and show off- 
cials to be the best quality sheep ever to 
be assembled in the National Columbia 
Show and Sale, at Minot, North Dakota. 

—A. C. Esplin, Secretary 





Those Record Prices! 
R. Carl G. Fowler, Wool Editor of the 
Commercial Bulletin, on August 20th, 
questioned a statement in the National 
Wool Grower about a world record auc- 
tion price at the Sydney Sale this year. 
Mr. Fowler said: 

“Your monthly paper notes ‘a world 
record auction price of 4,000 guineas or 
close to $10,000’ for rams at the Sydney 
sale this year. 

“That may be a record for this year, or 
for a long time. However, you might be 
interested to look into the records of the 
1920’s. I remember a price of $25,000 
and another equivalent to more than that. 
Also the story was told of $25,000 once 
having been refused for an American ram— 
as I recall it, some Australian offered such 
a price.” 

The matter was referred to the source 
of the Sydney Ram Sale story, Mr. Nor- 
man McRae, West Coast representative of 
the Australian News and _ Information 
Bureau. On September 18th he replied: 

“The letter from the Wool Editor of the 
Commercial Bulletin of Boston is interest- 
ing and his claim about the record price 
brought for an Australian sheep in the 
1920’s is probably correct, but he is not 
taking into account the altered exchange. 
In the ’20’s the exchange rate of the Aus- 
tralian pound was $4.866. It is understood, 
and indeed was mentioned in the caption 
of the picture* of the ram that brought 
the record price of 4,000 guineas at this 
year’s sheep sales, that on two occasions 
previously an Australian ram had been sold 
for 5,000 guineas. This price was paid for 
a Dalkeith sire named David sold to 
Boonoke Stud, and for a Wanganella ram 
known as Ballymena, sold to Coonong 
Stud. Five thousand guineas converted at 
$4.866 would be well over $25,000. The 
current exchange rate of the Australian 
pound is, of course, only $2.24, making 
the record price of 4,000 guineas $9,308.” 





*Not used in the Wool Grower. 
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Cunningham Bucks Are Good Insurance 


Cunningham Bucks Have Been in the West for Fifty Years 


Rambouillets, Rambouillet 
and Lincoln Cross. Produc- 
ing bucks of the type and 
quality to fill the needs 
of the range buyers. 


Large, Smooth 
Body 
Range Type 


Proof of Quality 


Heavy lambs 
Dense fleece 


Long staple and fine wool 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 
Mrs. Mac Hoke Donald Cameron 
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Idaho Farmer 
“Grassman of Year” 


A Darlington, Idaho cattleman who began 
operation of his 500-acre farm eight 
years ago has been named Pacific North- 
west “Grassman of the Year.” 

Harold E. Smith, the region’s top grass 
farmer, received $1500 in agricultural 
equipment of his selection from R. M. 
Wade & Co., implement dealer and manu- 
facturer, presented during the “Wagons 
West” spectacle at the Pacific International 
Livestock Exposition, Wednesday night, 
October 10, in Portland. 

Smith won out over State “grassmen of 
the year,” Laurence Mellergaard of Route 
1, Ellensburg, Washington, and Walter 
Lierman, Oregon dairy farmer near Inde- 
pendence. The three were named State win- 
ners in the “Grass is Gold” contest spon- 
sored and originated in the region by the 
Portland Chamber of Commerce, and were 
chosen from among the 184,510 farm oper- 
ators in the three States as having made 
the greatest progress in grass farming in 
their respective areas. 

The three received high praise from the 
region-wide judging committee headed by 
E. R. Jackman of Oregon State College, 
who pointed out, “They have done what 
thousands of other farmers and _ stock 
raisers can do on worn-out, depleted land, 
with good planning and management and 
by seeking the advice and assistance of 
their county extension agents and the vari- 
ous Federal agencies which have helped 
make great strides in the grass-livestock 
farming of this region during the past de- 
cade or more.” 

The three men received large silver tro- 
phies from the National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion. In addition Lierman picked up a 
$500 check from the United States Na- 
tional bank and Smith was given a $100 
award, one of three prizes offered in his 
home State by the Idaho Power company. 


Smith’s Record Told 


During the eight years Smith has been 
running his farm he has doubled produc- 
tion: With a workable system of irrigation, 
using the water over and over until the 
last field is irrigated, he has proved that 
it is possible to irrigate twice as much 
land with fewer man hours and without 
increasing the available supply of water— 
this in the Big Lost River Valley where 
ample irrigation water is a problem during 
some seasons. 

Smith spent seven years improving his 
own 500-acre farm before introducing 100 
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head of Angus beef cattle last year, level- 
ing, draining, perfecting irrigation, work- 
ing out rotation, fertilization, fencing and 
other improvements. His rotation system, 
allowing him to keep the land in a soil 
building crop fifty percent of the time, is: 
four years alfalfa and grasses and four 
years alternately potatoes and grain, with 








a new seeding of alfalfa and grasses started 
during the final year. 

The judging committee was particularly 
impressed, according to Jackman, by the 
amount of work which Smith has done dur. 
ing the past four years in improving the 
six sections of public domain which he 
has under: his control but does not own, 





LAMB DISH OF THE MONTH 





Good November Fare: 


Broiled Half Grapefruit 
Crown Roast of Lamb 
Lamb-Apple Stuffing 
Candied Sweet Potatoes 
Jellied Cranberry Salad 
Parker House Rolls Butter or Margarine 
Pumpkin Chiffon Pie 
Coffee Milk 


Peas 


CROWN ROAST OF LAMB 


Crown of Lamb Salt and pepper 


Lamb-Apple Stuffing 


Have crown of lamb prepared at the 
market. Place it right side up on a rack 
in an open roasting pan. Season with salt 
and pepper. Fill the crown with Lamb- 
Apple Stuffing. Do not cover. Do not add 


Lamb Should Always be Cooked at Low Temperature 


: Crown Roast of Lamb 


water. Roast in a slow oven (300° F.) 
until meat is done. A lamb crown roast 
requires 30 to 35 minutes per pound for 
roasting. 


Lamb-Apple Stuffing 


bo 


pounds ground lamb 

cup grated raw apple 

cup soft bread crumbs 

% cup finely chopped celery, if desired 
1% teaspoons salt 


No 


/ 


Ul 


Not 


4% teaspoon marjoram 


Combine all 


ingredients 
thoroughly. 


and mix 


DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS, 
NATIONAL LIVE STOCK AND MEAT BOARD 
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“He has developed this land, largely at 
his own expense, beyond all reasonable ex- 
pectation,” according to a report signed by 
Aaron York, Butte County extension agent; 
Peter W. Taylor, Soil Conservation Service, 
and Harold C. Elg, Bureau of Land Man- 
agement. 

This rangeland, formerly covered with 
sagebrush, will soon provide feed for from 
10 to 15 times the number of cattle it 
would previous to Smith’s reseeding pro- 
gram. In 1949 he disked some 250 acres 
twice in preparing a seed bed, chopping 
the sagebrush up into the soil, thus add- 
ing humus and greater water-holding ca- 
pacity to the soil. He deep drilled his grass 
seed on the contour, using crested wheat 
which was selected, according to York, be- 
cause it “is the best species of grass we 
have been able to find to grow under these 
dry conditions” of 8 to 10 inches annual 
rainfall. 

In 1950 he gave like treatment to 
another 350 acres and is adding another 
150 acres, giving him 750 acres of im- 
proved range which, according to the 
Bureau of Land Management is all of the 
land under his control which can be so 
developed. 

Since 1947 very little grazing has been 
allowed on the remainder of the range, 
giving the native grasses an opportunity 
to improve. Because of the excellent job 
done in preparing the seed bed and plant- 
ing the grass, Smith was able to graze the 
1949 planting of crested wheat for 40 
days this spring, a year earlier than most 
reseedings of range in that area. 

Grass on the irrigated pasture consists 
of brome, orchard grass, meadow fescue 
and alfalfa, the recommended mix, with 
alfalfa substituted for ladino clover because 
ladino freezes out in the high elevation. 
Smith plans to increase the number of 
cattle as his range develops, until he has 
200 cows and their calves to run on the 
range each year. 


Mellergaard, Lierman 

Mellergaard, the Washington “grassman 
of the year,” has made similar improve- 
ments on 220 acres of his own 3200 acres 
of range, clearing the sagebrush and cheat 
grass with a wheatland plow and reseed- 
ing with crested wheat. His irrigated pas- 
ture also previously had sagebrush cover. 
Mellergaard reported he has found sprink- 
ler irrigation particularly useful on land 
too steep for the corrugation system, which 
he also uses. 

The Oregon “grassman,” Lierman, start- 
ed almost from scratch in 1939 on a 100- 
acre rundown place which had been 
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“BASQUE SHEEPHERDER AND THE 
SHEPHERD PSALM” IN DIGEST 
ANNIVERSARY VOLUME 


“Within a few months the Reader’s 
Digest completes its thirtieth year,” 
writes Howard Florance, Senior Edi- 
tor of the Reader’s Digest. “To mark 
that anniversary we have put to- 
gether, in book form, a representative 
collection of what the Digest from the 
beginning has called ‘articles of last- 
ing interest.’ Included in this new 
volume is an article of yours. We 
hope you will like the way it reads 
and looks today, in the copy that is 
being sent to you.” 

The article referred to is The Bas- 
que Sheepherder and The Shepherd 
Psalm. 

The National Wool Grower feels 
highly honored by the inclusion in 
the Digest’s anniversary number of 
this article which has appeared at 
frequent intervals in the National 
Wool Grower and which is now avail- 
able for distribution as a Christmas 
booklet. It was reprinted in the June, 
1950, Reader’s Digest. 











“grained to death.” First he licked the 
major problem of drainage and then be- 
gan adding year by year both to his grass- 
lands and his dairy herd, until now his 
entire farm is in grass and he has a herd 
of 26 producing Jerseys, with a butterfat 
average per cow almost double the Ore- 
gon average. 

Located in the rich, moist (but dry in 
summer) Willamette Valley, Lierman, 
strangely enough, is the only one of the 
three who does not have irrigated pasture 
and with no apparent opportunity for irri- 
gation due to the limited underground 
water supply in Polk County. Nevertheless 
he has made the changeover to grass under 
dryland conditions and has proven that it 
can and will pay out if proper grasses 
are used and properly managed. 


Others Can Do Likewise 


Common to all three of the operators is 
the fact that they have used methods and 
technical knowledge available to, and 
which can be applied by, any farmer 
operating under similar circumstances. And 
in each case the improvements made have 
been paid out of income from the farm 
itself. 

The Agriculture Committee of the Port- 


land Chamber of Commerce, originators of 
the “Grass is Gold” program, urge farmers 
and stockmen throughout the region to 
contact their county extension agents or 
the agronomists of the Soil Conservation 
Service, Bureau of Land Management or 
Forest Service, for advice and assistance in 
improving their own land, and putting to 
higher use land which has lost its fertility 
or is sub-marginal as. crop land. 

The Chamber program is aimed at stimu- 
lating improvement of grass pasture and 
rangeland. and to reverse the downward 
trend of livestock numbers in the region, 
restoring balance to the farm economy as 
well as to soil fertility in the Pacific North- 
west. By making use of the good manage- 
ment methods and better strains of grass, 
many of which have been discovered by 
the various public agencies and colleges 
during the past few years, it is the con- 
servative estimate of agricultural leaders 
that the income from livestock in the re- 
gion can be doubled, possibly trebled, in 
the next few years. 

Judges serving on the technical com- 
mittee, headed by Jackman, included: K. 
J. Morrison, Washington State College; 
Eugene Whitman, University of Idaho; L. 
R. Nadeau, Bureau of Land Management; 
Fred Kennedy, Forest Service, and A. L. 
Hafenrichter, Soil Conservation Service. 
All but Whitman were present when the 
final selections were made in Portland. 

Runnerups in the three State contests 
were: Washington, Elmer Adams, Clallam 
County dairy farmer; Oregon, Dan Schu- 
macher, Lake County stockraiser; Idaho, 
two named, James E. Farmer, Hagerman 
and J. O. Beck, Mayfield. 

—Portland, Oregon, 
Chamber of Commerce 





“Top Hand” in the 
1951 RLC 


RANK Fehling of Nathrop, Colorado, 
has been selected as‘ “top hand” in the 

Range Livestock Championship contest for 
1951 in Colorado. 

Judging was based on a possible 5000 
points: vegetation 1250, soil 750, livestock 
2000, management and leadership 1000. 
Mr. Fehling scored 4702 points in the final 
judging by the three out-of-State spe- 
cialists. 

The seven other regional “top hands” 
to give Mr. Fehling stiff competition in the 
finals included: G. N. Winder, Craig; Har- 
vey Harris, Sterling; Calvin Hixon and 
Wallace Wineinger, both of Ordway; 
Chester Mayer of Eagle; Wade Peterson, 
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LaJara; James Price of Byers. 

“Top-hand” Fehling, a second vice 
president of the American National Cattle- 
men’s Association, runs some 500 breed- 
ing cows, registered Herefords, and 20 to 
25 registered bulls. His operation includes 
grazing on summer ranges in the San Isa- 
bel and Pike National Forests and on Tay- 
lor grazing and deeded lands. 

The three judges who made the final 
decision in the contest were D. A. Savage, 
Superintendent, U. S. Southern Great 
Plains Field Station, Woodward, Okla- 
homa, Tony Fellhauer, Extension Livestock 
Specialist, University of Wyoming at Lara- 
mie and Ivan Watson, Extension Animal 
Husbandman, New Mexico A. & M. Col- 
lege. They traveled some 2000 miles to 
cover the operations of the eight regional 
“top hands.” 

Sponsors of the program were the West- 
ern Farm Life and radio station KOA. 

Assistance in planning and directing the 
program was given by representatives of 
the Bureau of Land Management, Depart- 
ment of Interior, National Western Live- 
stock Show, Soil Conservation Service, 
Forest Service, Conservation Association, 
Colorado Wool Growers Association, Colo- 
rado Cattlemen’s Association and the Ex- 
tension Service, State Agricultural Depart- 
ment. 





Sheep Awards at 

Pacific International 
IHAMPIONS in the sheep section of the 
Pacific International Livestock Exposi- 

tion, Portland, Oregon October 6-13, are 

as follows: 

CHEVIOTS: Champion ram, W. J. Ir- 
win, Airdrie, Alberta, Canada. Reserve 
champion ram and champion ewe, Russell 
Alsip, Monmouth. 

COLUMBIAS: Champion ram and ewe, 
E. J. Handley, McMinnville. Reserve 
champion ram, Marcus Vetter, Woodburn. 

CORRIEDALES: Champion ram, Lul- 
lo W. Matzen, Sherwood. Reserve cham- 
pion ram and champion ewe, Jimmy Rid- 
dell, Monmouth. 

COTSWOLDS: Champion ram, reserve 
champion ram, and champion ewe, Ken- 
neth McCrae, Monmouth. 

DORSETS: Champion ram, reserve 
champion ram and champion ewe, Gath 
Bros., Turner. 

HAMPSHIRES: Champion ram, Gath 
Bros., Turner. Reserve champion ram and 
ewe, John S. Banick, Brooks. 

ROMNEYS: Champion ram and ewe, 
Aherns Bros., Turner. Reserve champion 
ram, L. E. McCaleb, Monmouth. 

SHROPSHIRES: Champion ram and 
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ewe, Gath Bros., Turner. Reserve cham- 
pion ram, M. O. Pearson, Turner. 
SOUTHDOWNS: Champion ram, re- 
serve champion ram and champion ewe, 
Severa Wilford, Jr., Cotati, California. 
SUFFOLKS: Champion ram and cham- 
pion ewe, Gath Bros., Turner. Reserve 
champion ram, Aherns Bros., Turner. 


Rambouillets at Salt Lake 


T the last Salt Lake Ram Sale the Ram- 

bouillet breed of sheep presented an 
outstanding display of merit which had not 
theretofore been equaled. And it will be 
hard to duplicate, although the men be- 
hind this breed have made so much pro- 
gress in the past few years that it would 
not be wise to predict that next year or 
the year after will not see further progress. 
This progress was made necessary by 
changing economic conditions of the past 
few years. The phenomenal advance in 
lamb prices and the coming of the so-called 
“middle wool” breeds make it necessary 
that the Rambouillet, the basis of most of 
our ewe flocks, present a long staple of 
wool but at the same time carry a carcass 
of excellent mutton form. In both of these 
particulars the Rambouillet is showing 
marked advance. 

Anyway, a review of the Salt Lake sale 
that did not start with Rambouillets would 
miss its purpose, for that breed still ac- 
counts for 55 percent of the nation’s total 
wool supply. At the last sale a total of 315 
Rambouillets were sold at an average of 
$308 per head. The single stud rams av- 
eraged $580. Among these the top was a 
ram consigned by the Nielson Sheep Com- 
pany of Ephraim, Utah, and sold to Sylvan 
Pauly, Deer Lodge, Montana at $2000. 
This was an outstanding ram covered with 
a superb fleece and as near perfect a head 
and front end as we have seen on a Ram- 
bouillet sheep. He was low down and car- 
ried a real mutton carcass. Nielson also 
sold another outstanding ram at $1150 to 
Dick Henderson, Ozona, Texas and a pen 
of five at $510 per head to Henry Evans, 
Bishop, California. Last year Pauly also 
bought the top ram at $2500 and several 
others at lesser prices. The Pauly flock is 
one of the few remaining large flocks of 
Rambouillets and the type of stud rams 
he is using has made his flock one of the 
outstanding flocks of America. 

Two other rams scaled the $1000 pin- 
nacle. George L. Beal and Sons of Ephraim, 
Utah, sold a ram for $1200 to R. O. Shef- 
field of San Angelo, Texas, and a pen of 
five to the L. U. Sheep Company of Ther- 
mopolis, Wyoming, at $560 each. Then 
the John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm, Mt. 





Pleasant, Utah, sold one at $1025 to the 
Branch Agricultural College at Cedar City, 
Utah. Naturally there was keen competi. 
tion for the four top rams and the price 
tells the story. 

The pens of five rams were a toppy lot 
and contained many stud sheep of top 
quality in former years. Some stud breed. 
ers bought and will select out the best when 
they get them home. There were 14 of 
these pens that averaged $344 per head. 
The L. U. Sheep Company took three pens 
of these rams at $500 per head or more. 

It is rather interesting that the four top- 
priced rams all came from flocks that have 
topped this sale in former years. But in 
looking over these sheep one senses. that 
new breeders are on the way and anytime 
now the top may go to another farm. That 
is as it should be. 

—S. W. McClure 


W.S.C. Stockmen’s 
Short Course 

IHE second annual Stockmen’s Short 

Course of the Animal Husbandry De- 
partment of Washington State College will 
be held December 17-21, 1951, at Pull- 
man, Washington. Featured member of 
the faculty will be Professor F. B. Mor- 
rison of Cornell University, author of the 
book “Feeds and Feeding,” known as the 
“Stockmen’s Bible.” Other instructors are 
Dr. Karl Sierk, Denver, Colorado, western 
regional co-ordinator of beef cattle re- 
search for the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture; Dr. Julius E. Nordby, Director, | 
Western Sheep Breeding Laboratory, Du- 
bois, Idaho; several prominent stockmen 
and members of the Washington State Col- 
lege Animal Husbandry staff. 

Subjects to be taken up in the short 
course are: selecting, breeding and feed- 
ing of all types of livestock; improving soil 
and crops, disease prevention and parasite 
control, selecting animals for slaughter, new 
discoveries in livestock feeding, farm and 
range record keeping, taxation of livestock, 
wintering, improved pastures and forages, 
and selecting, cutting, packaging and pre- 
serving meat. 

The enrollment fee for one day is $7.50 
and for two to five days, $15. County 
agents and vocational agricultural instruc- 
tors pay $5. Everyone enrolled will re- 
ceive a stockmen’s reference book contain- 
ing summaries of each subject covered. 

Dormitory rates and meals are $1.50 and 
$3.50 a day respectively. To enroll send 
a letter of application to Dr. M. E. Ens- 
minger, Animal Husbandry Department, 
Washington State College, Pullman, Wash- 
ington, 
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PURINA VISITS : 


THE MATTHEWS BROTHERS 


OF OVID, IDAHO 


Throughout the sheep country, Jess, Jack and 
Tim Matthews from the Cache National Forest country 
are known as outstanding Hampshire breeders and 
successful showmen. Sheepmen have been buying 
Matthews bucks at the ram sales for years. The 
brothers’ aim is to breed vigorous, thrifty, 


fast-growing lambs. 


In addition to their purebred string, they run 
commercial sheep. They report a high percent lamb 
crop year after year from range lambing. Note the 
condition of the lambs in the photo. They were 
February lambs, born in the snow. After birth, 

they got up, shook themselves and sucked. Feeders 
and fats averaged 92.7 lbs. in September, ’50, 


right off the range. 








THE MATTHEWS HAVE 


“We think it’s the feed that had a lot 
. to do with our results,” say these men. 
“We fed our show string Purina Steer 
Fatena Meal with barley and oats. The 
range sheep get 2 to ¥ Ib. of Purina 
Range Checkers per head daily from 
February to April and again in the 
fall for flushing. It helps make easy 
lambing—lots of milk.” 
Sheepmen are switching from cotton- 





FED PURINA 15 YEARS 


seed cake to Purina Range Checkers, 
They find ewes do better with a 
VARIETY of protein...a blend of three 
protein sources plus carbohydrates, vi- 
tamins and minerals. Range tests prove 
Purina will beat single-source protein 
supplements. Ask your Purina Dealer 
about Range Checkers and ask him 
to quote you a price. Do it soon, for 
quick action may save you money! 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


Denver « Kansas City * Omaha « Pocatello 
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Makes a Big Difference 
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| wouldn’t have a business today if it 
weren’t for the National Wool Growers 
Association. I am firmly convinced that 
there would be no major sheep industry 
in the United States if it had not been for 
the Association acting constantly as the 
watchdog of our business in Washington, 
D. C. and elsewhere; ever guarding freight 
rates, tariffs, prices, etc., and protecting 
our interests in connection with the many 
bureaus associated with the sheep industry. 
No National Wool Growers Association, 
no sheep business, that’s how much I think 
it means. 

B. H. Stringham 

Vernal, Utah 


have owned sheep for the past 40 years. 

Sheep have been our only source of in- 
come during that time. The sheep busi- 
ness 30 and 40 years ago was a kind of 
hit-and-miss proposition, mostly miss. You 
came to town nearly once in six months, 
you didn’t know if wool was worth ten 
cents or 30 cents per pound or lambs were 
worth four cents or six cents per pound. 
But buyers, they knew and were ready to 
take advantage of what you din’t know. 

Now, due to the National Wool Grower, 
I know what is going on. You exchange 
ideas with other sheepmen through the 
Wool Grower magazine that improves your 
sheep business and makes it more profit- 
able. I wouldn’t need to come to town 
now only once a year and still know what 
I ought to get for my wool and lambs. I 
believe even those who do not get the Na- 
tional Wool Grower magazine are bene- 
fited by its circulation in the community. 
I believe the improvements in the breed 
of sheep and sheep business in general is 
due to sheep associations and the maga- 
zine. I wouldn’t do without it. 

Henry Wahfeldt 
Twilight, South Dakota 


HE value of the National Wool Growers 

Association to my business as a sheep- 
man should be a great deal. It is the na- 
tional voice for our industry in matters of 
political and economic discussion. If it is 
strong, our business will hold its own with 
others in matters of price ceilings and other 
considerations, such as development of sub- 
stitutes for our products. 

The Association should also be the key- 
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stone of the programs for the education of 
youth and the general public in the use of 
all our industry’s products. I am sure that 
the programs fostering the use of wool with 
our girls and boys, and likewise the ad- 
vertising and education in the taste for 
lamb, add to the income of each producer. 
No doubt most of us do not know enough 

about what the National Wool Growers 
Association does or does not do for us. 

D. F. Lange 

Pasco, Washington 


| like the information on feeding sheep 
and grading wool and ideas on pasture 
and experiments with feeds and pastures 
that the National Wool Grower prints. 

Ole Elvestrom 

Park City, Montana 


N°’ this subject is one of my pets. I 
am not so sure that I would now have 
a business if it wasn’t for our Association. 
If we do an honest job of producing wool 
and lamb we are on a full-time job. We 
have to have an Association to represent 
us as an industry. While we are up in the 
mountains or out on the prairies or moving 
hay or hauling cake or shearing sheep or 
trailing lambs, our National Wool Growers 
Association is taking care of our interests. 
The job is a big one and they have the 
men to get it done. Ours is the best or- 
ganization of its kind I know of. I'll take 
just one man who has given much time 
and effort to our industry. Can the Na- 


What is the Value of the Na. 
tional Wool Growers Associa- 
tion to Your Business? 


tional Grange, the Farmers Union, the 
Farm Bureau or any labor union produce 
a man as valuable to their association as 
J. B. Wilson is to ours. There are more, 
too, like McClure, Marshall and Jones. Not 
racket-running bosses; these men _ have 
been real representatives of a great indus- 
try. 

W. H. Warren 

Fairpoint, South Dakota 


ITH group against group for Govern- 
ment edicts and with the attacks being 
made against the industry by the Forest 
Service, wildlife and sportsmen’s organiza- 
tions and the Government trying to run 
everyone’s business, we, as individuals, 
would be helpless without our organization. 
Everything is subject to what the Govern- 
ment does these days, and we certainly 
need a representative in Washington at all 
times. 
Ralph O. Jones 
Weiser, Idaho 


HIS is hard to determine. Growers need 
a voice in national affairs with regard 
to our business, but it is now a very small 
voice since so many citizens have discon- 
tinued the production of sheep. Think the 
people would be quite lost if we had no 
association. I think the National is a valu- 
able publication for the industry. 
Richard T. Ellis 
Choteau, Montana 





of the sheep industry. 


versity of Wyoming. 
Contributions may be assi 


Laramie, Wyoming. 





John A. Hill Memorial 


7c invaluable services to agriculture of the late Dean John A. Hill of the 
University of Wyoming are being memorialized in the form of a scholarship. 

The wool industry in particular is grateful to “the Dean” for his sound 
thinking, ready and willing advice and help, the first thoroughly practical 
range sheep culling program and the training of many of today’s leading wool 
technicians. Dean Hill worked constantly and effectively for the improvement 


This memory is being perpetuated by an endowment fund, from which 
the income will annually be awarded to a worthy student (he may come 
from any State or Nation) enrolled in the College of Agriculture at the Uni- 


ed to the Hill Memorial Scholarship Fund, 
c/o Dean H. M. Briggs, College of Agriculture, University of Wyoming, 


Send this coupon with your check to the above address. 
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Scouring - First Step in Transforming Wool Into Fabrics 


By GILES E. HOPKINS 


Technical Director, The Wool Bureau, Inc. 


S wool comes from the sheep’s back it 
has certain impurities. In this state, 
before it has been scoured or washed, it 
is called grease wool. It contains from 5 
to 40 percent sand and dirt from the range, 
5 to 40 percent grease or fat which is 
exuded from the glands of the sheep, and 
2 to 20 percent dried sweat, which is called 
suint. The proportion of impurities de- 
pends on the type and source of the wool. 
The grease, in various stages of purifica- 
tion, is used for a wide variety of com- 
mercial purposes ranging from tree surgery 
to rust prevention in the most delicate ma- 
chines and instruments. In its highest form 
of purification the grease, known as lano- 
lin, is widely used in medicaments and 
has won wide popularity as a base for 
cosmetics such as cold creams, hair oils, 
etc. 

In small amounts’the grease acts as a 
natural lubricant in the processing of wools. 
However, it is present in the grease wool 
in such high quantities that it would gum 
up the machines, catch dust and dirt in 
the mill, and interfere with dyeing opera- 
tions. Therefore it is reduced in the scour- 
ing operation along with the suint and dirt. 
Usually the mill plans to leave approxi- 
mately 2 percent residual grease in the 
wool to keep it soft and pliable through 
the carding and spinning processes. 


Wool Raked Through Bowls 

As scouring is usually accomplished, it 
is primarily a soap and water washing. 
The wool, after it is opened to allow ready 
access of the scouring liquors, is raked 
slowly and gently through long bowls. The 
first bowl is largely used to wet the wool, 
but it may contain a little soap and soda 
ash (similar to sal soda) to assist the rapid 
wetting action. The bulk of the washing 
is done in the second bowl, which contains 
higher concentrations of soap and soda, 
and the last: bowls are used for rinsing. 

The operation is under close control to 
keep the chemical cost down and to as- 
sure that the wool is not damaged, just as 
one is careful in washing a soft sweater or 
socks. There are automatic temperature 
controls and the soap and soda ash are 
carefully regulated. The dirt drops to the 
bottom of the bowls, from which it is re- 
moved at regular intervals. The suint, 
being water soluble, is carried off with the 
excess liquor along with the grease. 

Recently some of the synthetic deter- 
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First Step in Scouring. Fleece is dropped from feed mechanism at right into first of 
four long bowls used in scouring process. Raised spikes move slowly toward rear 
of tank, drop, then move forward to force wool through scouring solution. 


gents, such as are used in the kitchen to 
wash the dishes, have been employed in se- 
curing operations, especially in hard-water 
districts. 


Some Mills Use Solvents 

Although the soap and soda scouring 
method is by far the most popular, some 
mills use solvents to remove the grease. 
In such cases the dirt and suint may be re- 
moved separately by a light water wash, 
but processes are under study for removing 
grease and dirt simultaneously in the sol- 
vent. 

It happens that the potash salts that are 
present in the suint have a certain deter- 
gent action of their own. In the carpet in- 
dustry, where the grease content of the 
wool is low anyway, some mills have for 
a long time been utilizing the detergent 
action of these salts and have been scour- 
ing with a minimum of soap. 

However, with greasy wools this has not 
been possible until recently, when it was 
discovered that the suint salts can be made 
more effective as scouring agents if there 
is a little common table salt and alcohol 
present. These materials seem to put the 
suint salts into an especially effective for- 
mation for removal of grease. At present 


there is a research project at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to adapt this principle 
to a full-scale mill operation. 

After scouring, the wool is dried by 
passing it through chambers where the air 
temperature is reduced as the wool be- 
comes drier, so that maximum efficiency 
of drying is obtained without exposing the 
wool in any part of the operation to tem- 
peratures which might cause damage. 
Wool which enters the washing process 
soiled and matted comes out of the drier 
white, soft and resilient, truly the “pre- 
cious fiber” of aged-old tradition. We now 
have a clean fiber ready for carding. 


*Reprinted from Woolfacts for Educators. 





WESTERN WOOL HANDLERS TO MEET 
AT CONVENTION TIME 


R. A. Ward, president of the Western 
Wool Handlers Association, has called the 
annual meeting of that group for Decem- 
ber 4th at the Multnomah Hotel, Port- 
land, Oregon. The Western Wool Hand- 
lers market between 25 and 42 million 
pounds of wool annually. 
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A.M.B. Conservationists 
Critical of Fed. Bureaus 


IHE Associated Missouri Basin Conserva- 

tionists at a meeting in Sioux City, Iowa 
on August 12-14 criticized severely the 
Corps of Army Engineers and the Bureau 
of Reclamation and in a statement of policy 
asked that a commission composed of rep- 
resentatives of the ten States in the Mis- 
souri Basin pass upon any proposed de- 
velopment in the Basin. 

Malcolm Ronald of Mitchell, South 
Dakota, is president and James Munro, 
Sheridan, Wyoming, secretary of the group. 
Harry J. Devereaux, President of the Amer- 
ican Wool Council, is a former president. 

The complete statement of policy adopt- 
ed by the Associated Missouri Basin Con- 
servationists is: 


Statement of Policy 


“Present policy of the Associated Mis- 
souri Basin Conservationists is based on the 
mature conclusion that welfare of the peo- 
ple of the ten Missouri Basin states de- 
mands that the stranglehold on Basin de- 
velopment by the Corps of Army Engineers 
and the Bureau of Reclamation be broken. 

“Despite repeated proofs of irresponsi- 
bility and incompetence these two agencies 
insist upon arbitrarily dictating the entire 
shape of development in the basin. As ex- 
amples of their unfitness to continue their 
dominant role in river development, the 
floods in Kansas and at Kansas City stand 
as an irrefutable indictment of the Corps 
of Army Engineers. 

“On May 18, 1950, at a meeting of the 
Missouri Basin Inter Agency Committee, 
Colonel Barrigan of the Corps of Engi- 
neers in charge of the Omaha Division, 
boasted that the Army had made the Mis- 
souri and Kaw River flood plains safe for 
occupation by a billion dollar industrial 
development at Kansas City. The disaster 
which befell the area in July of this year 
demonstrates that Colonel Barrigan either 
did not know what he was talking about 
or else was incredibly irresponsible in his 
statement. 

“Following the floods, Lt. Gen. Lewis A. 
Pick, chief of engineers, rushed to the dis- 
aster area and proclaimed with brazen 
effrontery that had the Pick-Sloan program 
been completed, the disaster would have 
been prevented. Subsequent investigation 
by unbiased experts revealed that if all 
105 dams called for by the Pick-Sloan plan 
had been constructed and in operation, 
the flood would not have been mitigated in 
the least. This conclusion is inescapable 
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because the heavy rainfall which caused 
the flood fell in an area for which no major 
flood control works had been planned un- 
der the Pick-Sloan program. 

“Of significance to the people of the 
Basin and the entire country is the fact 
that Gen. Pick’s misrepresentation of the 
facts was for the purpose of bamboozling 
victims of the flood into pressuring Con- 
gress to appropriate more millions of dol- 
lars of public money for the Engineers to 
spend. It is no wonder that Engineers Joint 
Counsel, a panel of the five major engineer- 
ing societies in the United States interested 
in this kind of work, condemned to the 
President of the United States the lack of 
adherence to the engineering code of ethics 
by these Federal engineers. 

“A recent example of incompetence and 
irresponsibility by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion is to be found in their building of 
Shadehill Dam on the Grand River in 
South Dakota. This dam was built for the 
purposes of irrigation. After its completion 
this spring, the Bureau announced that 
there would be no irrigation program un- 
til the water had been tested as to its suit- 
ability for irrigation. In an official booklet 
issued in 1949, the cost of this dam was 
placed at $11,320,000. But the Bureau of 
Reclamation constructed this costly dam for 
irrigation purposes, without first making 
certain that the water and the soils were 
suitable for irrigation. 

“These examples of inefficiency could be 
multiplied many times—for instance in the 
case of the operations at Keyhole in Wyo- 
ming, and Bixby and Angostura in South 
Dakota, and Missouri Souris in North 
Dakota. These instances of incompetency 
on the part of the Army Corps of Engineers 
and Reclamation suffice to show why it is 
imperative for the welfare of the country 
that the agencies be removed from their 
dictatorial position in the direction of Mis- 
souri Basin development. 

“Associated Missouri Basin Conservation- 
ists recommends that developments in the 
basin be approved in advance by a com- 
mission composed of representatives of the 
ten States in the Basin, elected by water- 
shed associations organized among the resi- 
dents and farmers within each tributary 
valley within each State. Serving on this 
commission would be representatives of 
not more than four Federal agencies con- 
cerned in Missouri Basin development 
projects. 

“It is further recommended that work 
upon water development projects now be- 
ing built by these agencies be discontinued 
until their value can be re-appraised by 
such a Commission. 


“In line with recommendations of Asso- 
ciated Missouri Basin Conservationists in 
1950, we urge that Missouri Basin Devel. 
opment be balanced and carried forward 
with first emphasis on proper management 
of soil, water, wildlife, and vegetal cover, 
including grass and forests. 

“Associated Missouri Basin Conservation- 
ists re-affirms that Missouri Basin develop- 
ment as a mere hydraulic engineering proj- 
ect can result in nothing but disaster for 
the people of the area. The development of 
the Missouri Basin should be for the inter- 
est of the people, including the several In- 
dian tribes who face immediate flooding of 
their ancestral homes in violation of their 
solemn treaty rights. 


Resolution 


“WHEREAS, the failure of the Federal 
Government to adopt the recommendations 
of the Hoover Commission has resulted in 
confusion, waste, and extravagance in the 
handling of the water resources of the na- 
tion, 

“THEREFORE, the Associated Missouri 
Basin Conservationists, in conference as- 
sembled in Sioux City, August 13, 14, and 
15, 1951, approves and urges the adoption 
of the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission for the establishment of a 
Board of Impartial Analysis to pass in ad- 
vance on the feasibility and desirability of 
Federal works projects; also, the amalgama- 
tion of the civil functions of the Corps of 
Army Engineers and the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation into one water development sery- 
ice. 








Wolves and Thieves Assail 
Italian Sheep Producers 


EAVY rains in recent weeks have driven 

starving wolves from the mountains of 
Abruzzo to within fifteen miles of Rome. 
Wolves which entered the village of Rocca 
di Papa killed hundreds of sheep in their 
pens, reports the I.W.S. correspondent in 
Milan. Sheep dogs were killed while try- 
ing to defend their flocks. A number of 
shepherds were wounded when wolves at- 
tacked sheep in the village of Cervara. 
Police are now maintaining an all-night 
vigil in case of further attacks, and the 
authorities have offered rewards to people 
killing wolves. 

A gang of thieves, who specialized in 
stealing wool and had seized £30,000 
worth, have been rounded up by the 
Italian police. 

—I.W.S. News Service 10/8/51 
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Men’s Shirts, Slacks, Robes 
and Ranchwear 


“Always Virgin Wool” 
Pendleton weaves sturdier wear 
and longer life into its rich virgin 
wool fabrics. That is one of the rea- 
sons why Pendleton is the only brand 
of wool shirts many men buy. They 
know the Pendleton label is a con- 
stant assurance of quality and integ- 
rity. They know only Pendleton offers 
so much in perfection of fit and 
tailoring, in comfort and freedom, in 
long and satisfactory wear. 
Pendleton’s quality fabrics and 
smooth tailoring are available to the 


ladies, too. 





Popular “49er” Jacket 


Complete line of 
Active Women’s Sports 
Wear 


Our Portland plant where Pendleton’s famous shirts are tailored will have scheduled inspection tours during the conven- 
tion and all visitors are cordially invited. Telephone ATwater 1146 or write to the address below if you wish to be included. 


PENDLETON WOOLEN MILLS — 218 S. W. Jefferson — Portland, Oregon 











FRANCIS WILLEY & CO. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 


COSBY & THOMAS 


CHARLOTTE 


300 SUMMER ST., BOSTON 10, 


ONE OF THE LARGEST USERS OF WOOL FROM U. S. WOOLGROWERS 
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The Wool Market in October 


HE gyrations of wool prices at foreign 
auctions has “flabbergasted,” “stag- 
gered” wool experts. And apparently none 
of them has the answers although a num- 


ber of ideas have been advanced for the 90° 


percent advance in prices at Australian 
markets the middle of the month from Sep- 
tember lows. 

They are: 

1. A threat of further devaluation of 
sterling in Continental countries which 
made purchase of wool look like a good 
refuge. 


2. Desire to cover a considerable amount 
of short selling. 


3. Japanese and French purchases. 

4. New wool credit for France. (A year 
ago in September France was granted a 
one-year wool loan by an English firm. 
This credit is being renewed for 1951-52. 
Total amount of loan is for £10,000,000 
or about $28,000,000. ) 

5. Withdrawal of wools at auctions. 
(This adjustment of supplies undoubtedly 
had an effect on prices. ) 


6. Indirect buying for U. S. by other 
countries. 


7. Purchases by the U. S. (Wool deal- 
ers have been greatly incensed over criti- 
cism emanating from English sources that 
America is to blame for the current up- 
down situation in Australia and New Zea- 
land auctions. Boston wool dealers say that 
purchases have been very slight. A state- 
ment has been made that the bulk of the 
buying has been done by three or four 
American mills, importing directly. This is 
discredited by wool dealers, as it is be- 
lieved that such purchases would have 
been difficult to keep under cover, that 
they would have heard of them via the 
“grape vine” route. Also it is pointed out 
that with a considerable volume of do- 
mestic wool still available, it doesn’t seem 
logical that mills would be paying the 
higher foreign prices. ) 


8. War jitters. 


9. Announcement by the United King- 
dom that it would stockpile 40,000,000 
pounds of wool before the end of the 1951- 


52 selling season, that is June 30, 1959, 
(While this purchase is to be handled, 
according to British officials, in a way that 
it will not disturb the market, by spread. 
ing the purchase and the types and quali 
ty of wool out, the announcement in the 
opinion of some market experts, did have 
a bullish influence on the market. It js 
believed by others, however, that this pur- 
chase should have a steadying effect on 
the market.) 

The full significance of the term “gyra- 
tions” is understood from the average 
prices of one type of 64/70’s and two 
types of 64’s, clean basis, landed in Bos- 
ton, with a 25% cent duty paid, reported 
in the Daily News Record of October 23rd; 


September 24th .................. $1.58 
GCimener Sth ............:........... 278 
Oetober 45th. 2 ..e2u............ 1.93 
October 16th ...................... 2.10 
October 22nd .........:............ 2.47 


Certainly that was an erratic price fluctua- 
tion within a month’s time! 
And what was the effect on the domes- 
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RIDGE AVE. & SCOTTS LANE 
PHILADELPHIA 29, PENNSYLANIA 
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DEALERS - PROCESSORS 


SCOURING WOOLS COMBING 
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LAMBS - CRUTCHINGS - TAGS & OFF WOOLS 
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tic wool market? The United States wool 
market at the present time is in the unusual 
position of being dominated by foreign 
wool prices but with our market always 
below them. 

While domestic wool values went up 
when foreign figures rose, they were only 
nominal ones as not enough sales were 
consummated to make them actual. Deal- 
ers were reported as being encouraged by 
the rise at foreign wool markets but had 
their confidence cut when the drop oc- 
curred. Now with the current fluctuations, 
they are said to be marking time. 

Clothing men are feeling the effects of 
the wool market confusion, lateness in 
starting their fall retail season, over-inven- 
toried conditions of some stores, and some 
consumer resistance, it is reported. The 
manufacturers are said to be holding up 
their spring lines, wondering how to price 
them as a result of recent fluctuations at 
foreign points. 

The Commercial Bulletin of October 
6th devoted some space to discussing the 
situation in the goods market. That market 
has been unduly depressed by misunder- 
standing on the part of the consuming pub- 
lic about the actual part raw wool costs 
play in the price of a suit of clothes. It is, 
as wool growers have known for many 
years, only a small part—12 percent—of the 
total cost. Proper consideration has not 
been given to labor and other manufactur- 
ing processes. The price of wool in other 
words has been over-emphasized; that is, 
temporary fluctuations in the wool market 
do not have much, if any, effect on the cost 
of clothes. The Wool Bureau, Inc., always 
alert to questions of this kind, has recently 
published “Your Wool Dollar” which em- 
phasizes the small part the price of wool 
plays in the ultimate cost of clothing. 

And, of course, there is always one last 
straw. In this situation, it is the considera- 
tion being given to lower wool ceilings 
by the Office of Price Stabilization. (This 
matter is discussed in more detail else- 
where. ) 

What about supplies? On October Ist 
the available supply of wool in this coun- 
try was 145 million pounds, according to 
the Commercial Bulletin of October 20th. 
At the present rate of consumption it would 
last four or four and a half months. This 
supply, the market observers declare, 
would be very small if there was just a 
reasonable gain in the production of civilian 
goods which has been below normal and 
a continuing military demand, especially 
since the 1952 clip is yet months away. 

Perhaps old demand-and-supply is still 
working. 
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Forte, Duper, Sayer Co. 


311 SUMMER STREET 
BOSTON 10, MASSACHUSETTS 
Tel. Liberty 2-6958 
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WINSLOW & CO. 
Foreign WOOL Domestic 


NOILS 


248 Summer Street, Boston 10 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 

















Compliments ta Our 

Wool Growing Friends 

HARRIS WOOL & FUR 
COMPANY 


2204 No. Broadway St. Louis, Missouri 
Eastern Headquarters Western Headquarters 
212 Summer Street 202 Ness Building 

Boston, Mass. Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Greetings and Best Wishes 


lo owr 


Weol Grower Friends 
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HALLOWELL, JONES & DONALD 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











Sheraton & Schultz, Inc. 
WOOL 


286 SUMMER STREET 
BOSTON 10, MASSACHUSETTS 











B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO 
Highest Prices Paid 


for 
Hides — Sheep Pelts 


and Wool 
North Sugar Ave. Phone 6-2497 
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Munro Kincaid Mottla, Inc. 


11 Melcher Street 


MASS. 


3c MOHAIR 


H. MUNRO J. P. MOTTLA P. B. KINCAID 
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Australian Notes 
October 16, 1951 


OWN — Up — Down again! That has 

been the rhythm of Australian wool 
prices this month as the season’s sales got 
under way and the better class of wool 
started coming on the market. 

It has been a crazy month on the wool 
floors. Growers were very worried early 
in the month when values slid nearer and 
nearer the $150 a bale, below which we 
think it would be hard to meet our costs 
of production. But the slide stopped just 
in time, at about $160 a bale—and then 
the miracle happened. Prices made their 
biggest percentage jumps ever, and soared 
up to $1.90 dollars a pound in Sydney 
without American buyers bidding for the 
wool. Continental buyers bought a_ lot 
of bales. Britain and Japan supported 
them, and local mills took their share too. 

Everyone is asking everyone, “What 
caused this price jump?” and nobody can 
give anybody a real answer. Some say the 
type of wool suits buyers better than at 
early sales. Some say wool stockpiling for 
war has been resumed. Some are even 
talking about rumors of sterling devalua- 
tion. 

They tell us that buyers are sitting, 
watching, waiting for the market’s next 
move. And that is just what we growers 
are doing—sitting, watching, waiting. 

Today’s report is — “Wool is steady but 
quiet in Melbourne. There was little live- 
liness in the market. Buyers showed a dis- 
inclination to raise bids when much com- 
petition was shown. Best early price was 
$1.20 a pound.” 

Meanwhile Britain's Food Minister 
Webb is appealing for planned prices in 
the wool industry. Despite this, growers 
would vote strongly for continuation of 
present selling methods if they were asked 
to decide tomorrow. 

Australian stocks and shares fluctuate 
with the wool market which shows what a 
great influence our industry has on the 
Commonwealth’s economy. 

People who are trying to stop Austra- 
lia’s inflationary trend, sighed with relief 
when prices went down, but their worries 
are back with them now. 

In the last few weeks, some of Austra- 
lia’s best wool in Victoria’s Western Dis- 
trict has been shorn in almost perfect 
weather. It will be on the market soon. 
Pastures throughout Victoria are beautiful 
and would yield about 2% tons an acre if 
cut now. But the drought in Western New 
South Wales has been aggravated by grass 
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fires west of Bourke. Damage has not 
been reported yet, but a lot of sheep feed 
is sure to have been destroyed. Even in 
Victoria’s favored country, the agricultural 
department is appealing for graziers to 
conserve more fodder this season. 

Tasmania reports that its wool clip will 
be 12% to 15 percent bigger and better 
this year. Quality is particularly good. 

But feed is very scarce in Central Aus- 
tralia. 

Details of Australia’s latest 15 years’ 
meat agreement with Britain are not avail- 
able yet, but it looks as if it means we 
will have to give up exporting much meat 
to America and Canada. We liked this 
trade a lot. It helped you folks and it 
earned us dollars. But Sir William Angliss, 
Australia’s meat “baron,” says the deal 
should suit producers, and he is generally 
a good judge of the position. 

Now that wool sales have started, labor 
unions’ seasonal holdups have started. In 
Sydney, NSW, storemen and packers are 
disputing with employers about finishing 
times. In Melbourne, employees stopped 
work to consider their claim for renewal 
of the 10 percent bonus they got last 
year. 

. Several months ago, three scientists were 
voluntarily injected with the rabbit killing 
myxomatosis virus to prove that it would 
not harm man. The three men, very much 
alive, have now been announced as Sir 
Macfarlane Burnet, Director of the Walter 
and Eliza Hall Research Institute; Dr. Ian 
Clunies Ross, chairman of the Common- 
wealth Scientific and Industrial Organiza- 
tion and first secretary of the Wool Board 
(Americans know him); and Dr. F. J. 
Fenner, Professor of Microbiology at the 
Australian National University, Canberra. 

Meanwhile the CSIRO — Dr. Clunies 
Ross’s organization — has prepared a de- 
fense for any legal threat from the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, against persons infecting rabbits 
with myxomatosis. 

Chief news from the Melbourne Royal 
Show was the increasing popularity of the 
mutton breeds of sheep. Folks are getting 
back to using them in case wool prices 
drop too low. 

The first horned Wiltshire sheep ever ex- 
ported from England to Australia, are 
being shipped to Mr. G. D. Crosthwaite of 
West Australia. 

The Federal treasurer’s new budget hit 
us all pretty hard. But the girls suffered 
most with a tax on lipstick. Girls do not 
realize it, but most lipstick is made from 
wool grease. 

Airline pilots must like getting right 
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down to earth on their holidays. Eight 
of them have bought mixed farms near 
Melbourne where, for relaxation from fly- 
ing, they plough the good earth. With 
their sheep running well, and wool prices 
soaring, these pilots are flying high. But 


they won't give up the air. “Farming’s just 
a job on the side,” they say. 

Latest meat prices: Prime wether mut- 
ton, 12 cents a pound on the hoof. Prime 
light lamb to 21 cents a pound. 

—Colin Webb 
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E United States today is the world’s 

largest consumer of wool, having wrest- 
ed this position from the United Kingdom, 
which held it for four hundred years, F. 
Eugene Ackerman, president of the The 
Wool Bureau, declared in an address 
before the Boston Industrial Conference on 
October 17, 1951. 

Wool textile products worth two billion 
dollars were produced in the nation last 
year, he asserted, and were converted into 
consumer products worth from $6 billion 
to $6% billion. He added that, despite its 
present position as the root of a group of 
America’s giant industrial and commercial 
enterprises, wool within the next decade 
will exert an even greater influence in 
terms of production, distribution and con- 
sumer use. 


Wool Backbone of Ready-to-Wear 
Apparel Industry 


“The dollar and employment values of 
those wool products are only one expression 
of wool’s importance,” Mr. Ackerman 
stated. “Wool textiles have always been 


U. S. Wool Consumption World’s 


and will continue to be the very backbone 
of our ready-to-wear apparel industries 
which are without parallel anywhere.” 

He warned, however, that sharp drops 
in this country’s sheep population and the 
loss of valuable grazing lands in the Far 
West were creating an increasingly serious 
problem in the face of growing markets for 
wool. 

Since World War II, Mr. Ackerman de- 
clared, the nation’s per capita consumption 
of wool has reached a point 73 percent 
above the 1934-38 level. He contrasted 
this rise with a world increase of 9 per- 
cent during the same period. 

“We are not only the largest users of 
wool as a nation,” he pointed out, “but 
we are the world’s largest wool importers. 
In 1950 we took 25 percent of the world’s 
clip, as compared to one-tenth of the clip 
before World War II. We consume an- 
nually in excess of one billion pounds of 
grease wool, in comparison to 650 million 
pounds prior to World War II.” 

Placing the value of the raw wool con- 
sumed by the United States each year at 





Highest 


$800 million, Mr. Ackerman explained that 
this figure represents only a fraction of the 
value of textiles and the other innumerable 
products of which wool is the total or most 
important component. 


Scope of Wool Textile |ndustry Listed 


“The American wool textile industry has 
the largest production capacity of any 
country in the world,” he asserted. “Tt 
comprises some 829 establishments en- 
gaged either in complete conversion of 
wool into fabrics or partial conversion 
through scouring, spinning, weaving and 
other processes. These industries employ 
approximately 150,000 persons, who earn 
an average of over $61 a week or a poten- 
tial annual wage of $3,172.” 

In 1950 wages in the wool textile in- 
dustry amounted to more than $400 mil- 
lion, Mr. Ackerman said. The value of all- 
wool or part-wool textile products, in 1950, 
exclusive of carpets and rugs, was over 
two billion dollars, a dollar value 205 per- 
cent greater than in 1939, he continued. 

“A two-billion-dollar industry is tremen- 








The United States Testing Company, Inc., maintains 
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This season the core testing of domestic wool in the 
laboratories of the United States Testing Company 
showed an increase of 187% over last year. And there 
was a good reason for this SUBSTANTIAL increase. Con- 
troversy between buyer and seller was a common occur- 


rence, and the core test was the logical solution to the 
problem. 


Core testing eliminates all controversy between 


buyer and seller because it provides an ACCURATE de- . 


termination of wool yield and shrinkage, thus putting 
all transactions on a basis fair to both buyer and seller. 


extensive facilities for core testing at its wool labora- 
tories in Denver and Boston. Confidential Certificates 
of Test may be issued and results wired or airmailed 
within 48 hours after samples are received. 

We operate convenient wool sampling stations at 
the following points: Portland, Oregon; Billings and 
Miles City, Montana; Belle Fourche, South Dakota: 
Casper, Wyoming: Albuquerque and Roswell, New 


Mexico; San Angelo and Del Rio, Texas and Denver, 
Colorado. 


P.S. Berry Duff and Herb Block will be glad to 
meet handlers, dealers, growers, and all interest- 
ed in accurate determination of shrinkage and 
yield. They will be at the National Convention 
in Portland — Look for them — they will be glad 
to see you and talk over your requirements. 


UMTED STATES 
TESTING COMPANY, Inc. 


Established 1880 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
PHILADELPHIA e BOSTON e PROVIDENCE 
CHICAGO e NEW YORK e LOS ANGELES 

DENVER e MEMPHIS 


Member of American Council of Commercial Laboratories 
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dously important to any national economy, 
even that of the United States in these 
days of astronomical defense appropria- 
tions and production figures,” he said. “But 
wool has only started on its long path to 
the consumer when it leaves the mills. 
Ninety percent of all-wool textiles undergo 
further processing. The conversion of these 
textiles into men’s and women’s tailored 
clothing, blankets and upholstery, engages 


the major portion of the highly paid labor 
of 500,000 men and women in these in- 
dustries. They produce consumer products 
having a total retail value in 1950 of be- 
tween $6 billion and $6% billion.” 


Sheep Numbers Dwindling 


The dark spot in this picture of wool’s 
tremendous role in the nation’s economy, 
Mr. Ackerman said, is the rapid decline 
of sheep raising and the sheep population 
in this country. In ten years, he pointed 
out, sheep numbers have dropped from 50 
million to 28 million. With only 6 percent 
of the nation’s lands used to produce food, 
1,052,000,000 acres of land are suitable for 
livestock grazing, Mr. Ackerman asserted. 
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“The greater proportion of these lands 
are in our mountain west, where the Fed- 
eral Government owns more than 53 per- 
cent of all the lands,” he explained. “In 
Nevada alone, Federally owned lands com- 
prise an area one and a half times the 
total of New England. Most Federal lands 
are under two controls, the United States 
Department of Interior and the For- 
estry Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture. They control all the rights, in- 
cluding grazing rights and reseeding. Year 
by year, the Government has reduced the 
number of animals which may graze upon 
these lands on a variety of pretexts.” 

While this reduction has been occurring 
in the United States, the governments of 
Australia and New Zealand have engaged 
in scientific development of grazing and 
of forage foods, Mr. Ackerman said. The 
results of these contrasting policies are that 
the number of sheep which can graze on 
given areas in New Zealand and Australia 
has more than doubled, he asserted, and 
the poundage of wool grown on the in- 
dividual sheep has increased almost one 
third since 1900. “Our government policy 
has been that of attrition; the British 
Dominion policy has been one of expert 
scientific development.” : 


Braper Cop Ca. 


401 Summer Street 


Boston 10, Mass. 


Purchasers and users of all types of domestic wool 





Plan for Overcoming Sheep Shortage 


Mr. Ackerman said that financial, com- 
mercial and livestock interests in the Unit- 
ed States are aware of the serious implica- 
tions of the sheep shortage and the de- 
cline in productivity of our immensely im- 
portant grazing lands. A recent meeting of 
leading representatives of these interests, 
he said, had discussed a plan to increase 
the sheep population by about 10 million 
sheep within the next five to seven years. 

These sheep, he explained, would pro- 
duce 100 million pounds of wool, worth 
$70 million; 220 million pounds of meat, 
worth $110 million, and lamb and sheep 
hides valued at an additional $25 million. 
A total annual income of $205 million 
would thus be realized from the addition 
of these sheep, he pointed out. 

British Dominion wool growing organiza- 
tions have offered full assistance and co- 
operation in this proposed plan, Mr. Acker- 
man asserted, for they recognize that wool 
is a world commodity which must be kept 
in sufficient supply to meet the world’s in- 
creasing needs. By keeping wool supplies 
sufficient, he explained, prices will be kept 
within levels which will assure the widest 
and most profitable use of wool. 
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Half U. S. Clip “Fine” 


ORE than half the United States an- 

nual production of wool falls into the 
grade classification of Fine (64's, 70's, 
80’s). This is based on an analysis, na- 
tionally and by States, of the domestic 
wool clip for the year 1946. U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture officials, reporting on 
August 15, 1951, say that approximately 
the same proportion continues to hold. 

The report “The Domestic Wool Clip,” 
containing information on grades, staple 
length, shrinkage, and other factors is 
based on Commodity Credit Corporation 
purchases of the 1946 clip, practically all 
of which was acquired by the CCC. 

About 16 percent was classified as Half 
blood (60's, 62’s), about 15 percent Three- 
eighths blood (56’s, 58’s), and about 10 
percent Quarter blood (48's, 50’s). The re- 
mainder was in the lower grades and off- 
wools. About 90 percent of the wool grown 
in Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and Ne- 
vada in 1946 is shown in the report to be 
classified as Fine. The report gives de- 
tailed figures on grades for each State. 
Those for 13 Western States are shown in 
the table. 

The report revealed that shrinkages for 
the different grades of wool fell largely 
into the following ranges: Fine, between 
56 and 65 percent; Half blood, between 
51 and 60 percent; -Three-eighths blood, 


between 41 and 50 percent; and Quarter 
blood, between 41 and 45 percent. How- 
ever, shrinkage estimates for substantial 
quantities of wools were outside these 
ranges in each grade. 

Nearly 15 million pounds or about 5.4 
percent of the 1946 clip was classified as 
greasy off wools, appraised mainly as burry 
and seedy, black and gray, mixed South- 
ern, fed lamb, crutchings and clippings, 
and tags. 

In addition to the off wools, approxi- 
mately 33 million pounds or about 12.5 
percent of the grease wools purchased, 
were discounted somewhat in price main- 
ly because of bur, seed, and other vegeta- 
ble matter. 

Officials point out that wool growers 
have evidenced much interest in an analy- 
sis of a year’s wool clip. This data will pro- 
vide a more up-to-date basis for determin- 
ing purchase price schedules by type and 
grade for wool price support programs. 

The report was compiled by the Live- 
stock Branch of USDA’s Production and 
Marketing Administration, which adminis- 
ters the USDA wool price support pro- 
grain. Copies of the report, “The Domes- 
tic Wool Clip,” may be obtained from Of- 
fice of Information Service, Production 
and Marketing Administration, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D. C. 





Relationship of Grease 
Wool Staple Length to Top 


E U. S. Department of Agriculture 

has recently released the results of g 
study to determine the relationship of 
staple length in grease wool and the t 
made from it. Members of the USDA 
making the study include: D. D. Johnston, 
H. D. Ray, W. J. Manning, all animal 
fiber technologists, and E. M. Pohle, Ani. 
mal Fiber Technologist, In Charge, Wool 
Standards Laboratory, Wool Division, Live- 
stock Branch. 

The Department of Agriculture’s report 
is summarized in the Wool Bureau News 
Letter for Textile Executives by Giles E, 
Hopkins as follows: 

“At present there are no official length 
classes for domestic wools. The current 
commercial terms used in describing length 
for different grades are Staple, Good 
French Combing, Average French Comb- 
ing, Short French Combing, Clothing, and 
Stubby. Most of these terms are somewhat 
indefinite in describing actual length and 
where they are not closely associated with 
wool marketing they are not very mean- 


ingful. 


“The Department of Agriculture is cur- 
rently developing quantitative criteria for 
commercial length classes in domestic 
grease wools. Since wool top is the final 
stage in wool processing where individual 
fiber length is usually measured, and be- 





COMPOSITION OF WESTERN WOOL CLIP BY GRADES, BASED ON CCC PURCHASE OF 1946 





QUANTITY PURCHASED 


GRADES OF WOOL PURCHASED 





Percent- % % 


Common 








f Fi Ma ¢% d Off 
Total ye aaa Blood Blood Blood Blood areid Wools 
Pounds Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
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se 15,802,553 5.8 62.1 22.9 9.1 2.6 9 A 2.0 
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|” Sage aes Sure ae ees nemesis 9,849,127 3.6 16.0 23.1 33.7 18.6 2.4 6 5.6 
GDS sir) ae TS 19,403,212 7.1 58.1 24.5 10.3 2.3 : ip: 4.7 
Rigel PE Rea eae aS 4,157,448 1.5 89.2 6.3 1.6 3 aes se 2.6 
SO eee 9,999,637 3.6 91.8 3.1 11 3 sia sae 3.7 
SI siiceerrstomininlepecenneninsetat 6,605,005 2.4 35.0 9.4 17.8 15.0 7.8 5.6 9.4 
a Oe een 11,047,208 4.0 24.2 44.0 19.4 7.4 4.9 
cel 67,917,594 24.7 95.4 1.9 1.2 ts ae as 1.5 
NS ab olen Fa a 10,208,080 3.7 61.5 19.7 9.5 3.6 5 = 5.0 
PIII, «8 ao scrvcsnseceeenane 2,222,412 8 38.8 23.9 oy San 13.3 2.4 ie 4.1 
III, «gk escceonmevnttes cients 19,393,982 7.0 64.5 18.0 8.3 3.9 9 3 4.1 
Colorado, N. M., Utah.......... 2,879,447 1.0 64.7 20.4 Tt 1.7 2 oe 5.3 
Idaho, Oregon, Wash............. 864,474 3 22.2 27.9 25.5 18.2 2.8 3 8.1 
PE RIONEN Sac ccconiocaies 161,552 ye 35.7 $2.1 18.4 5.8 8.2 4.8 
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cause most of the Fine and Half Blood 
grades of wool are used in the worsted 
system of ‘manufacture, it has seemed logi- 
cal to relate the staple length of grease 
wool to the fiber length of top produced 
from it. 

“Length of staple probably ranks next 
to fineness or grade in evaluating the use- 
fulness or dollar value of clean wool, and 
is, of course, a factor when delivering top 
on futures contracts. There may be a 
spread of 35 cents a pound between Fine 
Staple and Fine Clothing wools. 


“Where comparisons are made by grade 
or length class, it is found that the aver- 
age unstretched lengths of grease wool 
staples give a good indication of the aver- 
age fiber length of finished top. The meas- 
urement of 50 staples per lot seems ade- 
quate since the errors arising from sam- 
pling fall within the measurement class 
interval of one quarter inch for Fine and 
Half Blood wools and the added accuracy 
gained by measuring more staples of Three- 
eighths and Quarter Blood wools does not 
warrant the work involved. 


“The wools are measured as follows: 
Three-pound samples of grease wool are 
drawn from the lot represented by taking 
25 or more handfuls from the pile or bin 
after the blend is made. Fifty different 
pieces of fleeces are selected. A staple the 
size of a lead pencil is drawn from each 
of these pieces. Any unnatural folds or 
bends are straightened without alteration 
of the natural crimp formation. Each 
specimen is then pressed down on a velvet 
covered board to enable the pile of the 
velvet to hold the staple as nearly as possi- 


"MAYBE HE ISNT DOING AS WELL WITH HIS SHEEPAS HE 
LETS ON---BUT HES JHE ONLY ONE / KNOW THAT JUNKS 
NEW CARS JUsT BECAUSE THE ASH TRAYS GET Full!" 


—The National Wool Grower 


November, 1951 


ble to its natural unstretched length. A 
ruler is placed alongside the staple and 
the length is read to the nearest one-fourth 
inch. In some staples a spear or pyramid- 
shaped tip may indicate varying fiber 


lengths. In such cases the staple is meas- 
ured to a point midway between the base 
of the pyramid tip formation and the end 
of the tip. The mid-point is determined by 
visual judgment.” 











Braper & Company 


Incorporated 


540 Atlantic Avenue 


Boston 10, Massachusetts 
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Chas. J. Webb Sons Co. 


INCORPORATED 


WOOL 


PHILADELPHIA 6, PENNA. 


OFFICE: 
SHIPPING ADDRESS: 


116-118 CHESTNUT STREET 
WEBB TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 
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$64 Question Answered 


HE item in the May National Wool 

Grower about the $64 question created 
quite a stir. I received a number of letters 
asking me what I saw in the November, 
1950, magazine that was of so much im- 
portance. 

For a number of years I have been try- 
ing to figure out some method of marking 
ewes when bred but I didn’t have brains 
enough to devise the simple method shown 
in the advertisement of the Jourgensen 


Paint Manufacturing Company, Casper, 
Wyoming. I sent for samples of their har- 
ness but, of course, they arrived too late to 
be tried out this last year—we breed in 
December and January. We are so sold 
on the idea that we will put a harness on 
every buck this coming winter. My wife 
and I expect to be in Wyoming in Sep- 
tember and intend to visit Casper and 
place an order for a number of Jourgen- 
sen harnesses. ; 

We run something over 2000 ewes— 
grade Romneys, mostly—on Umnak Island 


RaLpH BR. LInwsay Co. 


WOOL MERCHANTS, 273 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
Buyers and Handlers of Domestic Wool 


WESTERN OFFICE 
Telephone 4-2478 


434 Ness Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 


We Wish to Extend Our Best Wishes to All Our 
Wool Growing Friends 


xk * 
WESTERN REPRESENTATIVES 


G. A. HANSON YULE B. REES 


C. A. MacBRIDE ALBERT SMITH 





EDGEHILL-LUKENS INC. 





Grand Junction Billings 


N. L. Robinson Wool Co., 
Board of Trade Bldg. 


Portland, Oregon Elko 
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WOOL MERCHANTS 


280 Summer Street, Boston 10, Mass. 
CONTACT OUR WESTERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


ARIZONA MONTANA NEW MEXICO 
Mrs. V. M. Warren, Sam W. Ditty, Max O. Riley, 
P. O. Box 100, P. O. Box 693, P. O. Box 587, 
Skull Valley Dillon Roswell 
TEXAS 
COLORADO H. F. McFarlin, 
J. B. Tuttle, P. O. Box 538, Albert L. Krueger. 


San Angelo 

Edw. Young, Richard P. Nelson, Gordon McCann. 

Monte Vista P. O. Box 306, P. O. Box 126 
Hinsdale Lometa 

LOM Robert L. Waddell UTAH 

J. O. McMurray, obert addell, ‘ 
224 North Sth St.. P. O. Box 98, wae wee tide” Co 
Boise Great Falls Salt Lake City 

OREGON-WASHINGTON NEVADA WYOMING 


Celso Madarieta, 
Stockmen’s Hotel Bldg., 


601 South Oakes, 


Archie D. Macfarlane, 
Hotel Henning, 


some 150 miles west of Dutch Harbor, 


_ Alaska, with about 80 head of purebred 


Romney rams. Right now we have about 
5000 head in all. Our operations are very 
different from Stateside outfits as this is g 
wool proposition pure and simple. Over 
95 percent of our gross income comes from 
the sale of wool. We do have a small 
mutton business with small villages along 
the Aleutian chain and to St. Paul, of the 
Pribilof group, the great Government fur 
seal rookery. Ours is the largest livestock 
operation in Alaska. 

We sell no lambs. We keep the wethers 
as long as possible, solely for their wool 
production; then, when their teeth fail, 
dress them out for mutton, which, to my 
mind, is about as superior to lamb as beef 
is to veal. We have had wethers that 
dressed 168 pounds. Our last shipment to 
St. Paul, 42 head, averaged 112 pounds. 

Transportation is our big worry but it 
isn't so bad now. Freight to or from 
Seattle is $26.00 per ton, usually by space 
—40 cubic feet to the ton. We receive 
mail once a month—most months. Your 
letter of May 9th arrived June 18th. But 
we like it this way—it’s like Christmas once 
a month. Bad news arrives soon enough 
any way and good news is always wel- 
come. Last year we had a mail boat only 
twice between June 12, 1950 and January 


. 4, 1951. Even we thought that was a little 


slow. 

Our labor comes from the native vil- 
lage of Nikolski where our main camp is 
located. The village has a native store, 
native service school, a Russian Catholic 
church and about 60 native Aleuts. Some 
of the men have worked for the ranch, off 
and on, since it was started 23 years ago 
and are becoming fairly competent. 

This may seem a long-winded way to 
tell you about an ad I saw in the National 
Wool Grower, but when I get started on 
the livestock possibilities of the Aleutian 
Islands, I’m hard to stop. 


Arthur J. Harris 
Umnak Island, Alaska 








Casper 


PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION 
OF MEAT 


The United States, with 144 
pounds, ranked fifth in the world’s 
per capita consumption of meat in 
1950. Largest per capita meat con- 
suming countries were Argentina, 232 
pounds; Uruguay, 230; New Zea- 
land, 219; and Australia, 214. 
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JOURGENSEN 


EWE MARKING 
HARNESS 








© Records the service of 
the ram. 


® Tells which ewes are 
bred and when. 


@ Saves labor, feed, shed 
room at lambing time. 























PRICES 
Harness ___...........-..---- $3.75 each 


Crayons (extra) .......... 50 each 


JOURGENSEN PAINT MFG. CO. 


CASPER, WYOMING 
OR 


CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN’S SUPPLY CO. 151 Mission Street, San Francisco, California — 
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THE BASQUE SHEEP 
HERDER 


THE 
SHEPHERD PSALM 


This beautiful interpretation of 
the 23rd Psalm is available as a 
Christmas booklet. 


and 


Its great appeal is evidenced by 
the hundreds of requests for 
copies that come from all over 


the country. 


May we suggest its use in greet- 
ing your friends, particularly 
those outside the industry, at 
the Christmas Season. 


PRICES: 
| eS ie $2.50 
eee 4.75 
eee) > 6.75 
ROR EP 8.50 
RII csciccassictacsincstcicciectlivas 10.00 





For your convenience: Clip and 
send with your remittance to 
the National Wool Grower, 414 
Pacific National Life Building, 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 


Please send me.................. dozen 
of the Basque Sheepherder and 
The Shepherd Psalm. 
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Some Feeding Items 


: yee following lamb feeding items are 
taken from a summarized report on ani- 
mal husbandry research conducted in 1950- 
51 at the Kansas State College: 


Addition of salt to lamb fattening ra- 
tions increases gains. Garden City 
Branch Agricultural Experiment Station. 
T. Donald Bell, A. B. Erhart, & E. L. Hix. 


One lot of 118 experimental lambs at 
the Garden City Branch Station was not 
given salt during the 39 days that they 
were grazed on wheat pasture. Their gains 
during this period were as high as the 
lambs in the other lots receiving salt. At 
the end of the grazing period the 118 
lambs were divided into two groups and 
fed a standard western Kansas feedlot 
ration. One group of lambs received salt 
during the 92-day feeding period and salt 
was withheld from the other group. The 
lambs receiving the salt gained more rapid- 
ly and more economically than the lambs 
in the lot receiving no salt. 

A lot of 17 feeder lambs at Manhattan 
was given a basal ration of alfalfa hay and 
corn plus salt ad libitum. Another lot of 
17 lambs was given the same basal ration 
but was not given any salt. The lambs 
receiving the salt gained an average of 
0.33 pound per head daily, while those 
receiving no salt gained 0.29 pound per 
head daily. 


Medium vs. highly concentrated rations 
for fattening lambs. T. Donald Bell, 
Rufus F. Cox, and J. S. Hughes. 


Further studies with feeding lambs con- 
suming different proportions of roughages 
to concentrates indicate that those rations 
containing a moderate amount of concen- 
trates in relation to the amount of rough- 
age produce cheaper gains that are virtual- 
ly as large as highly concentrated rations. 

In the 1951 tests one lot of lambs fed 
1.45 pounds of alfalfa hay and 1.387 pounds 
of corn per head daily gained 0.34 pounds 
per day, while another lot of lambs fed 
only 1.02 pounds of alfalfa and 1.62 
pounds of corn gained 0.33 pounds per 
day. 


Alfalfa hay vs. alfalfa pellets for fat- 
tening lambs. T. Donald Bell, Rufus F. 
Cox and J. S. Hughes. 


Pelleted alfalfa has been compared with 
alfalfa hay in lamb fattening rations at the 
Kansas Station for the past three years. 





Both the hay and the pellets have been 
fed with corn in varying concentrations, 
In the last two years’ tests the lambs fed 
pelleted alfalfa hay and corn in medium 
concentration gained as well as those fed 
alfalfa hay and corn in medium concen. 
tration. The lambs fed the pelleted alfalfa 
and corn in the higher concentration, how- 
ever, made poorer and more costly gains 
than the lambs fed alfalfa hay. The lambs 
fed the alfalfa pellets went off feed on 
several occasions. Rumination was reduced 
and digestive disorders such as vomiting 
grain and diarrhea were evident. 
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to Make Bigger Profits 
with FARM IMPROVEMENT 


PORTABLE 
SPRINKLER 
IRRIGATION 
FOR BIGGER 
PROFITS 


Portable Sprinkler Irrigation provides the uniform 
application of water necessary to penetrate to the. bot- 
tom of the root zone at the location it falls—thus keeping 
all plant nutrient and fertilizer in the feeding area. 

This is but one of the many profit building features 
of sprinkler irrigation which adds up as bigger and better 
crops and more net gain. 

Keep abreast of irrigation progress by 
sending for our FREE paper, “Irrigation News.” 
Learn how thousands of farmers are gaining 
dollars by this new natural means of irrigation. 


FARM IMPROVEMENT CO., INC. 


3523 Bloke Street Denver, Colorado 





BONVUE... 


Superior Quality 
in each animal 
Considerate Service 
for every person— 


These Bonvue traditions merit 
your earliest inquiry. 


BONVUE RANCH 


HEREFORD CATTLE & CORRIEDALE SHEEP 
GOLDEN, COLORADO 


The USA’s greatest imported Corriedale stud 
cordially invites your inquiry or visit. 
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“Miss Sweater Girl, 1951’ 


predominantly male panel of judges put 
A their heads as close together as they 
could on September 19th without obstruct- 
ing the view and named blonde, 20-year- 
old Cathy Hild as “Miss Sweater Girl, 
1951.” 

Miss Hild, who comes from Nutley, N.J., 
but has been a New York resident for a 
year, was described by The Wool Bureau 
and the National Knitted Outerwear Asso- 
ciation, joint sponsors of the event, as “a 
brand new type of Sweater Queen—one who 
rewards the eye rather than paralyzing it.” 
In the opinion of the spectators, Miss Hild 
met this requirement very nicely, perhaps 
with some to spare. Her measurements: 
bust, 36”; waist, 23%”; hips, 35”. 

Second place went to Marion James of 
Paterson, N.J., and Phyllis Hunt of Brook- 
lyn was third. They were selected from 
among 10 top models chosen for their 
ability to “look in a wool sweater the way 





Sweater Queens of 1951 and 1970. Cathy 


Hild (right), was chosen as “Miss Sweater 
Girl, 1951” and 5-year-old Virginia Pfizen- 
maier (left) as “Miss Sweater Girl, 1970” in 
a contest sponsored by The Wool Bureau 
and the National Knitted Outerwear Associa- 
tion. Cathy was chosen for her ability “to 
look in a wool sweater the way all women 
of taste and fashion discrimination would 
like to look.” Cute as Virginia is today, it's 
a safe bet that she’d like to look like Cathy, 
come 1970. The contest was held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in conjunction with a fashion 
ae of all-wool “trend” sweaters for fall, 
51. 
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SEND FOR dint FREE COPY OF 


.timely 

ool ees” information 
on efficient feeding 

that pays off in greater beef 
gains and extra milk production 









NATIONAL COTTONSEED PRODUCTS ASSN., INC 





Holme grown Feeds 


Wad yout Own 


FOC HUPALEMENT 


When fed with your ranch or range-produced 
feedstuffs, this supplement will help to balance 
out the diet of your sheep... 
step toward top results . . 


that’s a big 
. top profits for youl 







This tag tells it’s 
an FGC range- 
tested feed devel- 
oped for your par- 
ticular needs. Get 
full details on how 
it can mean more 
money to you. 
Send a_ postcard 
for our bulletin, 
“A Friend of 
Yours” which ex- 
plains the practical 
range-testing pro- 
gram. 











PETERSEN SHEED Co. 
Home Office — SPENCER, IOWA 


Phone 206 


Call us for quotations 


WESTERN OFFICES 


Ba: CN os ios ele Phone 93144 
EE Ee ne SG Tae eee aS Phone KE 4291 
Rock Sportage, Wyemtlng q......-..--.<.-.vivesnccissesciscscinnrennnseeoees Phone 1438 
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all women of taste and fashion discrimina- 
tion would like to look.” Miss James is a 
pert brunette and Miss Hunt a striking 
blonde. 

The new “Sweater Sweetheart” and her 
likely successor of 19 years hence, “Miss 
Sweater Girl, 1970,” 5-year-old Virginia 
Pfizenmaier, were chosen by a ballot of 
spectators at the contest and a fashion 
showing of all-wool “trend” sweaters for 
Fall 1951. The event, a prelude to Na- 
tional Sweater Week, September 24-29, 
was held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

“Miss Sweater Girl, 1970,” the charming, 
red-headed heiress apparent to the throne 
now occupied by Hiss Hild, was chosen 
from a trio of 4 and 5-year-old contestants. 
Virginia is the. daughter of Mrs. Milton 
Pfizenmaier, of Hackensack, N.J. Judges 


CF&l BARBED 
WIRE 


COLORADO FIELD 
FENCE 


CFal 
BALING WIRE 








of the contest included press, radio, tele- 
vision and newsreel representatives, as well 
as leaders in the knitted outerwear and 
yarn manufacturing industries. 





Another Range Menace 


E Tisdale and L. C. Erickson, Col- 
e Y¥o lege of Agriculture, University 
of Idaho, report that several thousand acres 
of range in the Weiser-Midvale region of 
Idaho and patches in the Mountain Home 
area are now covered by Medusa wild 
rye, a small annual grass of very low value. 
This plant, an immigrant from Europe, is 
known to occur in Washington, Oregon, 
and California but is so new to Idaho 
that according to the literature it has been 
collected only once. 


fAeltolaelele) 


wolf proof 


fence 


Now available for farm and ranch groups or 
service clubs, ‘Steel’s Party Line,” a new 16 mm. 
picture with sound and color—a 40-minute show. 


COLORADO LOK-TWIST 
POULTRY NETTING 


CLINTON WELDED 
WIRE FABRIC 





THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH CORPORATION, OAKLAND 
THE COLORADO FUEL & IRON CORPORATION, DENVER 
WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION, NEW YORK 


STEEL for FARM & RANCH 
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Medusa wild rye is a vigorous growing 
annual grass, capable of producing abun. 
dant seed and is unpalatable to livestock, 
Under certain conditions it appears able 
to crowd out cheatgrass but is definitely 
poorer than cheatgrass as range forage, 
The plant appears to be spreading fast 
in the Idaho range country. Proven cop. 
trol measures are unknown, but spraying 
with herbicides, summer burning, or till. 
age followed by reseeding to a_ hardy 
perennial grass such as crested wheatgrass 
seem the most logical. Tisdale and Erick. 
son caution to be on the alert for this 
noxious plant and warn that in the future 
it could become as serious a menace 15 
halogeton.—The News Letter, College of 
Agriculture, University of Idaho, February 
1950. 


Pacific’s Wool Show 


father and son combination took the 

two top prizes at the Pacific Inter- 
national Livestock Exhibition Wool Show. 
This show, with 360 fleeces entered, from 
Alaska and the entire West, from Wash- 
ington to New Mexico and from Montana 
to California, and rated the largest in the 
United States in a statement made to Bruce 
Arnold, superintendent of the show, by J. 
F. Wilson, wool specialist of the University 
of California, who judged the show, is 
sponsored by Pacific Wool Growers of 
Portland, Oregon. 

The grand champion of the show was a 
beautiful half blood Corriedale fleece, en- 
tered by Charles H. Elmore, Sr., Apple- 
gate, Oregon, while the champion of the 
4-H was a three-eighths fleece entered by 
his son, Charles Elmore, Jr. 

The F. F. A. champion fleece was a 
fine quarter blood fleece entered by Roger 
D. Pearson of Carlton, Oregon. The re- 
serve grand champion was a quarter blood 
fleece entered by James Anderson of Santa 
Rosa, California. This quarter blood fleece 
and the grand champion fleece made Judge 
Wilson scratch his head for a decision. The 
other purple ribbon went to L. W. Mat- 
zen of Sherwood, Oregon for a low quarter 
fleece. The Mailliard Ranch of Yorkville, 
California, won the Fine wool blue rib- 
bon and W. A. Jennings of Langlois, Ore- 
gon had the blue ribbon Braid fleece. 

This show included an exhibit by Pa- 
cific Wool Growers of a colorful back- 
ground picture, made entirely of wool 
dyed in desert colors, depicting a Navaho 
boy with his sheep watching a wagon train 
heading west, which went well with the 
Pacific International Show’s theme, “Wa- 
gons West.” 





—Pacific Wool Growers 
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a pany’s New Product Kitchen spend a large Armour products, the demand for the “raw 
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How to be your own best customer... 


ack- 
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the * Buyer of hogs, cattle, calves, sheep, lambs, 


Wa- ARMOUR milk, cream, chickens, turkeys and eggs. 


% Seller of more than 2,000 products for farm, home and industry. 
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Lamb Marketing In October 


CENTRAL MARKET PRICES 


EDUCED shipper outlet because of the 
Jewish Holiday caused some slowness 

in the live lamb market during October. 
However, with a large percentage of mid- 
western supplies in feeder flesh there was 
generally an adequate demand for the 
slaughter offerings, although fat lamb 
prices were 25 to 75 cents lower than those 
paid in September. Outlet for feeder lambs 
was generally broad during the month at 
most markets and prices were fairly well 
in line with those paid during September. 

Good to prime slaughter lambs sold dur- 
ing the month mostly from $28.50 to $32, 
although some choice and prime lots at 
Denver brought $32.50 to $32.75 early in 
the month. Cull to good slaughter lambs 
sold during October in a $16 to $30 price 
range. 

Good and choice lambs with No. 1 and 
No. 2 pelts sold from $29 to $32. Good 
to prime yearling wethers with No. 1 
pelts brought $27.50 to $29.75. 











Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 


od 
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Total U. S. Inspected 1951 

Slaughter, First Nine Months........................:0.0-+-0-+ 7,239,815 
BERRIES EERE | UE ea Oct. 20 
OS Sk ES ea eee 198,196 


Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Wooled): 


SR COI MINI. os cia ecerceat $31.48 
RN IE ADL ORO 29.95 
New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 
aa a ne me 63.50 
Choice, 40-50 pounds .....................-..csceccsseoseoes 63.50 
Ee __ Ean eee we 63.50 


1950 
8,771,388 
Oct. 2] 

216,008 


$28.35 
26.78 


52.10 


50.80 
49.40 





Federally Inspected Slaughter—September 














1951 
RIS iis <cieesachseinliinscoaaniAcesinetiliosn - 956,381 
ROSE Ate Ble SALTER LEE d PEt 9 Al ee ES 873,463 
CS STE EARS Re mI ee 4,398,150 
I I MINI csc kin vosciscrntitnesctesrainimiersiocennecifveinteoeen 827,065 


1950 
1,195,808 
488,119 
4,137,316 
1,062,668 








TOP PRICES PAID AT OMAHA ... 
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FOR TOP LAMBS! 4 

la 

Ship your good lambs to Omaha. . . where they will help establish a fair a 

market price for all lambs! When you contract your top lambs in the coun- v 

try and ship “tail-ends” to your central markets, you are permitting “tail- by 

ends” to set lower market values. The competitive buying power concen- ‘ 
trated at the Omaha Market will assure you FULL MARKET VALUES for ali 

your lambs! 
: 





WORLD’S SECOND LARGEST LIVESTOCK MARKET AND MEAT PACKING CENTER 
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Ship to South St. Paul 


—where skilled selling combines with 
top facilities to bring you more profit! 


One of the nation’s leaders in salable sheep re- 
ceipts, South St. Paul offers skilled salesmen to handle 
your consignment from start to finish, 24-hour receiving 


service, and 795 sheep pens for yarding 50,000 sheep 
and lambs under roof. 


Famous for a world-wide buying demand, repre- 
sented by scores of buyers with broad needs for all 
weights and grades, South St. Paul offers a ready mar- 





ver 








Good and choice slaughter ewes sold 
from $13.50 to $16.75; cull and utility 
ewes $8 to $15. 

Good and choice western feeder lambs 
sold largely from $31 to $34.35. The 
latter price was the top on feeders at Den- 
ver the third week of October. At Fort 
Worth common to good feeder lambs 
brought $20 to $27. Medium and good 
feeders sold on various markets, mostly in 
a $27 to $32 price range. 


COUNTRY SALES 


Pacific Northwest 


Some fat lambs and mixed fats and feed- 
ers were sold in Washington during the 
month from $30 to $31. Rains delayed 
movement of lambs into the beet top feed- 
ing area of south central Washington and 
there were some reports that not as many 
would be fed in that area as a year ago. 


California 


A few loads of choice and prime clover 
pastured slaughter lambs, mostly with No. 
1 pelts, sold at $30.50 to $31.50, for cur- 
rent delivery. 
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ket for both the large and small shipper. 


SAINT PAUL UNION 


STOCKYARDS COMPANY 











Rocky Mountain Region 


In the Medicine Bow, Wyoming, area 
a few sizable bands of weighty lambs were 
contracted at $30.50 to $31.50. Around 
1000 ewe lambs were reported sold in 
Wyoming (location not given) for delivery 











"| USE TO HAVE A HECK OFA TIME KEEPING TRACK 
OF KEITH UNTIL MY HUSBAND CAME UP W/TH 
AGOOP IDEA...” 


—The National Wool Grower 


to California, these at $42 per head. 

Around the Billings, Montana, section 
some 140-pound aged breeding ewes sold 
at $21 per head but asking prices were 
generally from $22 to $24. Sizable bands 
of yearling ewes changed hands in that 
section at $42.50 to $45 per“head. Scat- 
tered sales of lambs for immediate delivery 
at country points in Montana were report- 
ed at $30 to $31. Near Bainville 206 head 
of aged breeding ewes sold for $28 per 
head. A few strings of feeder lambs scal- 
ing around 80 pounds or less sold at load- 
ing points at $30 and $31 and a large 
string of 90-pound feeders brought $29.25. 

In Colorado an eastern shipper pur- 
chased a few loads of good and choice 
lambs for immediate delivery at $31.25 
and $31.50. Growers on the Western 
Slope are asking $23 to $25 per head for 
aged breeding ewes. 


Texas 


In the Edwards Plateau section 1500 
mixed lambs brought $32 and 1300 wether 
lambs $29.50, both for current delivery. 
Neither the buyer nor the weight of these 
lambs is reported. 

—E. E. Marsh 
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Mente Wool Bags 


Dependable— 


Workmanship 
Quality 
Service 
Protection 
Value 

Full Weight 
Appearance 
Durability 
Satisfaction 


Better Bags Are Made 
and 
Mente Makes Them! 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE OUR NEAREST OFFICE 
DEPT. NW 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


ISAAC T. RHEA, Pres. 


Box 1098 Box 690 Box 204 
Savannah e New Orleans e Houston 

















The Continental National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany extends you capable and complete bank- 
ing service at its two convenient locations. 


—-MAIN OFFICE-— Cc 
200 SOUTH MAIN 1 


THE CONTINENTAL NATIONAL 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
of Salt Lake City 




















SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Allred’s Practical Grassland Management 
Comp) 


Sa cauiaig dens better ahmed aaa keacdes base’ vie pao cueeae $ 5.00 
Bennett's The BORE  TUIGTNEE oo onc cic ccicccccccdecsecccedoccseteevesececcceecccscccecceteee 2.15 
Clawson’s Western Range and Livestock Industry ........... cece cece cence cence een eeeeeceues 5.50 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and WoO0l] .......cceccccccccccccccccceccccssesesceeeeeseseeeeees 4. 

Beammilade’s Gheep Sclence 2... cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccc ccc cscecceeeceeeeces 5.50 
Kelley’s Sheep Dogs, Their Maintenance and Training ...........cceceeccecceeccsceeeseeenee 4.50 
Klemme’s An American Grazier Goes Abroad ........ cc cece c cece eseeeeeneserseeeeesseeseees 2.50 
Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding .......cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsceccsescceeeseseeees 7.00 
Sampson’s Range and Pasture Management ...........ccccccccceccenccnccccceseessesessesess 4.1% 
Saunderson’s Western Stock Ranching .......... ce ccccccccececccececccnsseessseeessssseseees 5.00 
Stoddart & Smith’s Range Management ........... ccc cece cece cece eee eeeseeeeeeeeeeeeees 6.00 
Wentworth & Towne’s Shepherd’s Empire .........ccccccccccccccvecccceeseceesseesssessseees 3.50 
Wentworth’s America’s Sheep Trails ........ccccccccccccccccccccccccccecvceeeesseessesssseses 10.00 


For Sale by NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
414 Pacific National Life Building Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
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Argentina’s Merino Flock 
(Continued from page 13) 


cheapest studs are ten times higher in price 
than the range rams. 


Wool Production Main Objective 
in South America 

When one knows the prices of wool and 
lambs in South America, it is easy to see 
why the sheepmen there breed primarily 
for wool production. The price of average 
wool in February 1951 was 81 U. S. cents 
per pound while the price of lamb was only 
4 to 5 U. S. cents per pound. Note, this 
is the price per pound of the dressed car. 
cass not per pound of live weight. When 
a sheepman takes his lambs to the freezer 
for slaughter he gets paid a certain price 
per pound for the carcasses after they are 
cooled. All the pelts, hearts, livers, tongues, 
intestines and glands are saved by the free- 
zers but the sheepman does not realize one 
cent from them. 

With wool and lamb prices so far out of 
balance compared to this country, it is 
easy to understand why the sheepmen of 
South America use breeds like the Corrie- 
dale and Australian Merino in preference 
to the blackfaced and long-wooled mutton 
breeds. 

Predatory animals cause some loss to 
sheepmen but not anywhere near that ex- 
perienced by sheepmen here in the States, 
In the first place their sheep are worth 
less (about $4.00), and in the second place 
the actual loss in number of head is 
smaller. The large brown fox looks much 
like a small coyote and does kill some 
sheep. The red fox is considerably smaller 
than the brown fox, being too little to 
cause trouble for the sheepmen. Pumas or 
mountain lions kill a few sheep, but there 
are only a few and most of them live in 
the mountain forests. The condors, or vul- 
tures as we call them, attack and kill sheep 
that are sick. They seldom bother healthy 
sheep that can run and dodge the huge 
birds as they swoop down. 

At every station I visited whether in 
Peru, Chile or Argentina, thé hospitality 
was of the best. The people did their best 
to make my stay pleasant and enjoyable. 
In fact they did such a good job I will 
never forget those days. 


m_~ 


CORRECTION IN SALE REPORT 


The report of the Craig, Colorado, Sale 
in the October issue of the National Wool 
Grower gave the average on 202 head of 
Suffolk yearling rams sold in pens as $181 


per head. The average should have been 
$144.60. 


The National Wool Grower 
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Dutch Journalist Visits 
National President 





Left to right, Anna Kamstra, associate editor of Holland’s leading women’s magazine, 
“Margriet;” Mrs. J. W. Vance and J. W. Vance, at Golden Hoof Farm, Coleman, Texas. 


ECENTLY, Miss Anna Kamstra, asso- 

ciate editor of Margriet, Holland’s 
largest weekly magazine for women, took 
10 days of her several months’ tour of the 
United States to visit in West Texas. She 
was traveling in this country under the 
auspices of our State Department and a 
part of her itinerary included a week on 
a typical farm or ranch. 

The West Texas Chamber of Commerce 
decided that J. W. and Chris Vance of 
Coleman, while they might not be the most 
typical rural couple, would surely see that 
Anna got the kind of impression of Texas 
that Texans have—namely, good! 

So Anna—like the Romans—came, saw, 
conquered and was conquered, for she 
made some fast friends in the Vances and 
the relationship was retroactive from the 
first day. Again Anna made like the Ro- 
mans and did like the Texans did while 
she was outnumbered and on their sacred 
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soil. She rode horses, wore blue jeans, 
examined prickly pear, and finally mas- 
tered the Lone Star jargon. 

An article which she authored, appeared 
in the August, 1951, issue of “West Texas 
Today,” the official organ of the West 
Texas Chamber of Commerce. Her subject 
was her visit at the Vance Golden Hoof 
Farms, and like every person who has the 
privilege of visiting there, she was greatly 
impressed by the gracious host and _ hos- 
tess. In her story Anna described the com- 
fortable home, and Chris’ interest in her 
home. Then the Dutch journalist com- 
mented: 

“Maybe people who don’t know her 
gather from these lines that Chrystene 
Vance doesn’t have interests other than 
just running her home, and buying clothes 
and cosmetics and trying out her devil’s 
food cake recipe. 

“Wait a minute — hold the line a little 


longer and mention the word ‘wool’ to 
Chris! 

“Her eyes — which incidentally are blue 
and not green as often has been written 
—lighten up, and she begins to talk about 
wool, and the wonderful things you can 
do with it. You find out that this little, 
cheerful and lively lady is the President 
of the National Wool Growers Association 
Auxiliary, that she is one of the most im- 
portant persons in the national ‘Make It 
Yourself—With Wool’ contest. Push her a 
little more and she admits that she formed 
the Women’s Auxiliary of the Coleman 
County Breeder-Feeder Association and 
that she works actively with the auxiliary 
of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ As- 
sociation. 

“All this means that she is much more 
than ‘a country girl, as she sometimes 
calls herself. For speeches for national 
conventions, detailed reports on trips to 
which she is invited by The Wool Bureau 
ask for more than just knowing how to 
run a home. They ask for brains and in- 
terest in everything which has to do with 
sheep and all the other things which make 
Texas famous. 

“Still my opinion is that Chris is best 
as a hostess. Notwithstanding the very 
progressive work she achieves in all her 
organizations, she is best when entertain- 
ing people at her lovely home. She is best 
when she tries to make people feel at 
home. And in this she—as well as her hus- 
band—are quite successful, I can assure 
you. 


—Sue Flanagan 





So. Dakota Contest Plans 


INAL arrangements for the “Make It 

Yourself—With Wool” home sewing 
contest have been announced by Mrs. Ella 
Jeramaison of the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Western South Dakota Sheep Growers’ 
Association who are sponsoring the contest. 

Three regional contests will be held to 
select the girls who will compete in the 
State finals, the first at Miller, October 
30th; the second at Mitchell, November 
17th; and the West River regional contest 
at Belle Fourche, November 19th. First 
prize at each of these contests will be 
either a wool gabardine suit length or a 
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wool crepe dress length in any color the 
winner selects. 

The winners of the area contests will 
show their garments at the Belle Fourche 
High School auditorium Tuesday night, 
November 20th, when the winners of the 
two divisions will be selected to represent 
South Dakota at the National “Make It 
Yourself—With Wool” contest. These young 
ladies will receive all expense trips to the 
big contest at Portland, Oregon, early in 
December which is sponsored by the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the National Wool 
Growers Association and the Wool Bureau. 
Prizes valued at thousands of dollars are 
being offered the winners at the National. 


Wool Contest Approved by 
Colorado Activities Group 


HE fifth annual “Make It Yourself—With 

Wool” contest has received the official 
recognition and approbation of the Colo- 
rado Activities Committee, which super- 
vises 240 high schools in the State of Colo- 
rado and of Mrs. Nina Mae Dolezal, Di- 
rector of Home Economics for the Denver 
Public Schools. In her memo sent to ail 
secondary school principals and clothing 
teachers, Mrs. Dolezal said, in part, “Each 
year the Women’s Auxiliary of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association sponsors 
this contest in eleven Western States. It 
is hoped that we may have several girls 
participating in this activity this year. It 
is a fine community activity and offers a 
real challenge to those who enter.” 

Mrs. Dolezal’s communique carried the 
approval of Dr. James A. Hall, Director 
of Instruction, and of Dr. R. A. Hinder- 
man, Director of Instruction and Deputy 
Superintendent of Schools. 

—Mrs. Mike Hayes 





Greeley (Colo.) Tops 
In Window Displays 


IRAFFIC was blocked in Greeley, Colo- 

rado, the evening the picture of the 
J. V. Smith and Sons window featuring 
the “Make It Yourself—With Wool’ con- 
test, complete with live models, was taken. 
Department stores all over the State had 
woolen yard goods displays in connection 
with this week but Greeley topped ’em all. 

So much interest was exhibited there 
that Mrs. George Mosier, co-chairman of 
District 7, collaborating with Mr. J. V. 
Smith and radio station KFKA, decided to 
hold a Fashion Clinic for all Weld County 
or other district 7 girls interested, so that 
the people of Greeley and surrounding 
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areas might have a preview of the elimina- 
tion finals to be held—in Ft. Collins, Colo- 
rado on November 3rd. 

On October 20th, from 3:00 to 4:00 
p-m., “Make It Yourself—With Wool” con- 
testants modeled their garments in the 





store window of J. V. Smith and Sons, 
Mrs. Mosier commentated the review over 
a public address system and in her capacity 
as Woman’s Director for radio 
KFKA also broadcast the show. 
—Mrs. Mike Hayes 


station 
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Mrs. Earl S. Wright, Second Vice 
President National Auxiliary 


RS. Earl S. Wright, President of the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Idaho Wool 
Growers Association and Second Vice 


President of the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
National Wool Growers Association, has 


been engaged with her husband in the 





Mrs. Earl S. Wright. Second Vice President 
of the Women’s Auxiliary to the National 
Wool Growers Association, and President of 
the Idaho Auxiliary. 


sheep business in Idaho for the past 25 
years. As most sheepmen’s wives do, this 
energetic woman has helped by cooking 
for shearing and lambing crews, raising 
“bum” lambs, helping move camp, and 
all the many and varied chores connected 
with the raising of sheep. In addition, 
she and Mr. Wright, who both enjoy travel- 
ing, have managed to see a good part of 
the United States. 

Mrs. Wright is the mother of one son, 
Boyd, who is associated with his father 
in business. He is married to Phillipa 
Rushton and they have three children, 
one capable, one mischievous, and one 
adorable. 


Having always been an_ enthusiastic 
church worker, Mrs. Wright has filled many 
offices in her church and has received 
much honor and happiness in this service. 
At present she is the Social Science teacher 
of the Relief Society of the L.D.S. Church 
in Dubois. 

Mrs. Wright is serving her second year 
as president of the Idaho Women’s Auxil- 
iary, and her first year as second vice 
president of the National Women’s Auxil- 
iary. She has served as State vice chair- 
man of the Republican Party for a term. 
While in this office she helped organize 
schools of politics in every county through- 
out the State. 

During Senator Earl S. Wright’s four 
terms in the Idaho Legislature, Mrs. 
Wright has been actively interested in 
legislation and is now president of the 
Legis Ladies organization. 

The last time I visited Mrs. Wright | 
found her pursuing one of her favorite 
hobbies. She was fly fishing in one of the 
many streams at their “Snowline Ranch,” 
which, besides offering wonderful fishing, 
feeds their sheep and cattle. 

In spite of all her other activities, she 
is an accomplished seamstress and some- 
how finds time to make beautiful coats for 
her grandchildren and suits for herself. 
This knowledge of dressmaking and of 
fabrics has been a great asset to her in 
promoting the “Make It Yourself With 
Wool” Contest in her State. 

Typical of Mrs. Wright is a little inci- 
dent that happened when she stopped in 
Chicago to visit friends on her way to 
Philadelphia as a delegate to the Republi- 
can National Convention. Her friend, who 
had visited her the previous spring during 
lambing, was trying to explain to a group 
of people the many activities Mrs. Wright 
engaged in, especially about her cooking 
for the large lambing crew. One awe- 
struck young girl suddently piped up with, 
“She still looks like a lady.” 

Yes, Mrs. Wright, definitely a lady, with 
her many and vital interests in others, 
creates a happiness and enthusiasm in life 
wherever she goes. 


The National Wool Grower 
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“Wool and Mohair 
Shepherdess” 


ISS Jeannene Thompson, 15-year-old, 
Ozona, Texas, girl was named “Wool 
and Mohair Shepherdess of Texas,” Oc- 
tober 5th, as a climaxing event for the 
State “Make It Yourself With Wool and 
Mohair” contest. This was also the high- 
light of the first annual Wool and Mohair 
Festival held in Kerrville, October 8rd to 
6th. Miss Thompson had previously been 
awarded the grand prize in the Junior Di- 
vision before the title of Shepherdess was 
bestowed upon her. Bill Mickelson, presi- 
dent of the Kerrville Lion’s Club, made the 
presentation. 
Joy (Mrs. Leslie, Jr.) Short of Bandera 
was the grand prize Senior Division win- 
ner with a white date dress. Miss Thomp- 





Conant & Company 


INCORPORATED 


Wool Merchants 





RALPH W. CONANT 
President and Treasurer 


KENNETH HUTCHINS 
Vice President and Assistant Treasurer 
268 Summer Street 
BOSTON 10, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone Liberty 2-8940 








TRY 
CORRIEDALES 
FOR 
INCREASED 
LIVESTOCK 
PROFITS 


CORRIEDALES are hardy, dual- 
urpose sheep. 
CORRIEDALE fat lambs top the 
market. 
CORRIEDALE fleeces are excelled 
by none. 
For descriptive literature, write: 


AMERICAN CORRIEDALE 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 
108 Parkhill Ave. — 





Columbia, Missouri 
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son, who made and modeled a gray coat, 
was named Shepherdess on the point sy- 
stem by which the garments were judged. 
She was adjudged high point winner on 
the standards of general attractiveness, 
presentation of costume, workmanship and 
cleanliness and pressing. Both girls will 
receive all expense trips to E] Paso in No- 
vember and to Portland, Oregon, in De- 
cember where they will compete in the 
National contest. As an additional award, 
Miss Thompson was presented with $25 





Miss Jeannene Thompson (right) of Ozona, 
was named “Wool and Mohair Shepherdess 
of Texas,” at the Wool and Mohair Festival 
at Kerrville, October 5th. She had previously 
received top placing in the Junior Division 
of the Make It Yourself With Wool and Mo- 
hair Contest. With her is Joy (Mrs. Leslie, Jr.) 
Short of Bandera, high winner in the Senior 
Division of the State Contest. 

from the Delaine Merino Record Associa- 
tion. 

This was the fourth annual fashion show 
for Texas and the first time the contest has 
been held as a single event on a State- 
wide basis without area eliminations. Com- 
petition was keen with 101 girls entering 
the contest. The ‘Women’s Auxiliary of the 
National Wool Growers Association and 
the Wool Bureau, Inc. are sponsors of the 
contest. Mrs. W. B. Wilson of San Angelo 
was State contest director and Mrs. Hondo 
Crouch of Fredericksburg was State style 
show director. 

The pavilion stage was transformed into 
a beautiful stone facade, with the patio 
outlined in fresh flowers and plants native 
to the ‘Hill Country. A stone wall effect 
made the back drop. Two doors — one on 
either side of the stage — were cut in the 
wall, and ramps extended from the doors 
merged in a “C-shape” walk. The lighting 
effects were clever, and bubbles came 


from a fountain in the center of the “C.”— 
Stage settings were designed and executed 
by, Albert Keidel of Kerrville. 

In the prologue by the mistress of cere- 
monies, Mrs. Clyde Parker, a shepherd 
(Hondo Crouch) came into the arena with 
his sheep and sank down to sleep while 
they grazed. The show was his dream, 
showing the uses of the fleeces of his flock 
in the fine woolen garments. The bubbles 
from the fountain carried the dream idea. 
Soft organ music added to effectiveness of 
the program. Mrs. Agnes Holley of Kerr- 
ville was organist. Fashion expert and ad- 
vertising manager of Frost Brothers in San 
Antonio, Mrs. Leslie Culmer, served as 
commentator for the show. At the end of 
the dream, the shepherd awoke and 
brought out Angora goat triplets, dyed 
pink, yellow and blue, and presented them 
to the newly chosen Shepherdess. 

First place awards were $100 Defense 
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TTENTION 


Sell Your 
HIDES AND WOOL 
SHEEP PELTS 


to the 


IDAHO HIDE AND 


TALLOW CO. 
TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 


Highest Market Prices and a 
Square Deal Always 
P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 
1 Mile East of Twin Falls 
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R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
Wool Merchants 


273 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Western Headquarters 
434 Ness Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 


HAMPSHIRE SWEEP 


Time Tested . . . Time Proven 
For Market Lamb Production 


Grand Champion Wether, Chicago, 1948 
Grand Champion Pen Wethers, Chicago, 1949 
Grand Champion Pen Wethers, Chicago, 1950 


For 1951 breeders’ list and information, 
write 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 
ASSOCIATION 
72-W Woodland Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 
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KEEP YOUR NAME BEFORE THE BUYING PUBLIC ALL YEAR AT A MINIMUM COST OF $12 FOR THE 


TWELVE MONTHS 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Pacific 
National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 





COLUMBIAS 
BRADFORD, MARK 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
DORNEY, C. W. 

Monte Vista, Colorado 
EPPERSON, IVAN G. 

Jerome, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 

Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
HOLMOQUIST, A. E. & SON 

Rt. 1, Filer, Idaho 
HUGHES LIVESTOCK CoO., INC. 

Stanford, Montana 


JOHNSON, EUGENE A. 


11428 S. E. Glenwood, Portland, Ore. 


LIND & SONS, ELMER 
Vernal, Utah 
MANSFIELD, HENRY A. 
Vernal, Utah 
MARKLEY, J. P. & SON 
Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte 1 
MARQUISS, R. B., & SONS 
Gillette, Wyoming 
MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte 1 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, ‘L. A. 
711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 
PINE TREE RANCH 
Gillette, Wyoming 
THOMAS, PETE 
Malad, Idaho 
THOMPSON RANCH, E. B. 
Milan, Missouri 
YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 
CROSSBREDS 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
SCHULZ, LESTER R. 
Sheridan, Montana 
HAMPSHIRES 
BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 
HOGG, R. W. & SONS 
Rte 8, Box 841, Salem, Oregon 
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HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
MacCARTHY & SONS, D. P. 
Salem, Oregon 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
POOLES’ MAGIC VALLEY 
HAMPSHIRES 
Rte. 3, Jerome, Idaho 
ROCK AND SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta, Canada 
TEDMON LIVESTOCK 
Rte. 3, Ft. Collins, Colorado 
WARRICK, ROY B. & SON 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 


PANAMAS 

BELL, TOM 
Rupert, Idaho 

HORN, JOSEPH 

Rupert, Idaho 

LAIDLAW & SONS, INC., JAMES 
Muldoon, Idaho 

MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte 1 


RAMBOUILLETS 
BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 


BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
PFISTER, THOS., & SONS 
Node, Wyoming 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 
WITHERS, JOHN V. 
Paisley, Oregon 


* 
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SUFFOLKS 
BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 


BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 
BONIDA FARM 
Lima, Montana 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
CURRY, S. E. 
Plainview, Texas 
FOX, FLOYD T. 
Silverton, Oregon 
FULLMER BROS. 
Star Route, Menan,. Idaho 
GRENVILLE, ARTHUR C. B. 
Morrin, Alta, Canada 
HALL, WILLIAM C. 

Falkland, B. C., Canada 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 

Junction City, Oregon 
JENKINS, ALLAN 

Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW & SONS, INC., JAMES 

Muldoon, Idaho 
MALMGREN, E. C. 

Levan, Utah 
MURDOCK, A. F. & S. A. 

Driggs, Idaho 
OLSEN BROS. 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROKE, RALPH 

Big Lake, Texas 
PIGGOT, D. R. 

McMurdo, Golden, B.C., Canade 
ROCK & SON, P. J. 

Drumheller, Alta, Canada 
SUFFOLKDALE MEADOWS 

Ilderton, Ontario, Canada 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 

Dixon, California 
VAUGHN, HOWARD 

Dixon, California 
WADDELL, DAVE 

Amity, Oregon 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 

Levan, Utah 
WARRICK, ROY B. & SON 

Oskaloosa, Iowa 


TARGHEES 

HUGHES LIVESTOCK CoO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 

PFISTER, LEO 
Node, Wyoming 
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Bonds; second places, $50 bonds and third 
places $25 bonds. A skirt length of Texas 
woolen material made by Ziock Industries, 
Brownwood, was given to every girl who 
entered the contest. Mrs. J. W. Vance of 
Coleman, president of the Women’s Auxil- 
iary of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, and Frank Roddie of Brady, presi- 
dent of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
Association, presented the awards. 

Winners, other than the Grand Prizes 
were: Junior Division, first, Patsy Davis, 
Sterling City, dress; second, Louise King, 
San Marcos, dress; and third, Ann Ward, 
Melvin, dress. 

In the Senior Division winners were: 
first, Wanda Fisk, Dallas, suit; second, 





Merdie Mae Barth, Fredericksburg, dress; 
and third, Dorene Moore, Texas Tech, suit. 

Judges were Miss Nena Roberson, Ex- 
tension Service Assistant Clothing Special- 
ist; Mrs. Nanalee Clayton, Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, Huntsville; Miss 
Elizabeth Tarpley, University of Texas 
Clothing Specialist; Mrs. Lydia Pool, Chas. 
Schreiner Co., Kerrville; Mrs. M. Callo- 
way, Kendall-Hodges, Fredericksburg; and 
Mrs. R. G. Jordan, Bexar County Home 
Demonstration Agent. 

The following day a parade was given 
in honor of the Shepherdess and her court 
of winners. 


—Sue Flanagan 





What Happens to Contest Winners 


ANY people probably wonder what 
winners of national sewing contests 
do to further their vocations. This dress 
which I am wearing in the picture was my 
first entry in the “Make It Yourself With 
Wool” contest in 1948. The material is all 
wool, brown varied plaid. It is a very ser- 
viceable dress, both in school and out. 

In the 1949 competition, I was the State 
grand prize winner in the junior division, 
with my brown tweed great coat. The 
trip to the national contest, in Denver, 
was an exciting adventure. 

After modeling my coat in Denver, I 
won a trip to our State fair, last year to 
enter the 4-H Dress Revue. I have won 
ribbons and prizes, at the State fair again 
this year for my clothing exhibits. 

The green Botany wool material which 
I received at the National Wool Growers’ 
Meet, is now cut out and I expect to have 
the garment completed in time for this 
year’s, “Make It Yourself With Wool” con- 
test, which will be held in Belle Fourche, 
November 19 and 20th. 

Catherine Furois 
St. Onge, So. Dakota 
Sept. 10, 1951 


IHE suit which I am wearing in the pic- 

ture, was made from the brown woolen 
material which I received for modeling a 
brown tweed coat, at the National “Make 
It Yourself With Wool” competition at San 
Antonio, Texas. I bought this aqua felt 
bonnet in Texas to wear with my brown 
garment. The trip to San Antonio was 
one long to be remembered. 

In 1949, I won a trip to our State fair, 
where this complete outfit, was entered in 
the Dress Revue. These awards helped 
to give me the outstanding Girl’s Record, 


November, 1951 
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Bernadine Furois, now Mrs. Roy Hansen, 
State winner of the South Dakota “Make It 
Yourself With Wool Contest” (Junior Division) 
in 1948. 


for the State and won me a week’s trip 
to the National 4-H Club Congress in Chi- 
cago. 

The same year, this suit won a prize at 
the State contest in Belle Fourche where 
I also won a prize for a yellow wool formal. 

In May, 1950, I was married and be- 
came Mrs. Roy Hansen. Beside the occu- 
pation as a housewife, and having to move 
to California to live, for six months while 
my husband was in camp before leaving 
for Korea, last July, I have found time to 
do some sewing, knitting and crocheting 





Catherine Furois, State winner of the South 
Dakota “Make It Yourself With Wool Con- 
test” (Junior Division) in 1949. 


with yarns. My garments have won blue 
ribbons in 4-H exhibits and I have also 
won several prizes at the Butte County 
Fair, the past two years for clothing en- 
tries. 
Bernadine Furois Hansen 
St. Onge, South Dakota 
Sept. 10, 1951 





BEAUTY WINNER 


MONG the items in the wardrobe of 
beauteous Colleen Kay Hutchins, Uni- 
versity of Utah student crowned “Miss 
America for 1952” at Atlantic City, was a 
beautiful wool coat which she made herself 
of material presented to her by the Utah 
Wool Growers Auxiliary at the State finals 
of their “Make It Yourself With Wool” 
style show last November. 
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Around the Range Country gives our 
readers a chance to express their opin- 
ions about anything pertaining to the 
industry or about life in general. In 
offering this space for free expression 
of thought, the National Wool Grower 
assumes no responsibility for any state- 
ment made. 

Statements about the weather and 
range conditions are taken from U. S. 
Weather Bureau report for the week 
ending October 23, 1951. 


ARIZONA 


No rain. Warm in southern half; freezing 
common in central and northern valleys 
above 4,500 feet, but very little damage as 
crops mostly harvested. Ranges drying, but 
feed plentiful except in northeast. Livestock 
in good to excellent condition. 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures averaged near normal to be- 
low normal on central coast and in upper 
Sacramento Valley, near normal on north 
coast, in lower Sacramento and San Joaquin 
Valleys and well above normal south central 
area. Light, scattered precipitation reported 
in north coastal area. On north coast, rains 
slowed potato harvesting. 


COLORADO 


Precipitation very light, limited to northeast 
and extreme northwest. Temperatures nor- 
mal, except slight excess in southeast. Heavy 
to killing frost in most sections. Winter grains 
very good in northeast, fair to good else- 
where. Ranges and pastures poor to fair; 
moisture needed in all sections. Livestock 
very good to excellent, mostly on winter 
ranges and feedlots. 


Ordway, Crowley County 
October 26, 1951 


I always enjoy reading over your “Around 
the Range” column as it gives one an idea 
of what is going on over the country. We 
are very fortunate through here this year 
for the good feed for winter, although there 
has been a lot of baled hay going out of the 
valley and many dehydrators operating all 
summer, not leaving much stacked hay on 
farms. And many thousands of sheep are 
coming in for winter from the dry areas. 
Pastures are getting scarce and pretty high. 

We sold all our average aged ewes early, 
keeping our ewe lambs and yearling ewes, 
but today we sold our yearling crossbred 
Rambouillet-Columbias at $47.50 and the 
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fellow took all we had and wanted more. 
They were a nice bunch, weighing 129 
pounds. They will go to the desert to win- 
ter. We run our sheep in pastures in the 
summer and herd them during the winter. 

The coyotes are coming back and bother- 
ing us again. We have a Government trap- 
per working through here and he is very 
good but he has lots of country to cover. 

—Hixson Ranch Co. 


IDAHO 


Much cooler than preceding week and be- 
low normal in most sections. Rainfall ranged 
from heavy in north to light in south-central 
and southeast. Hard freeze mornings of 16th 
to 18th in south-central and southeast. Snow 
accumulating above 7,000 feet. 


She Earned Her 
Board and Keep 





HE above picture of a black ewe and 

her triplets, two ewes and a wether, 
was sent in by Henry E. Rooper of Ante- 
lope, Oregon. The ewe is an ordinary half 
breed Lincoln ewe, Mr. Rooper writes. She 
sheared 16 pounds of wool at 74 cents 
pound or $11.84 worth. She dropped three 
lambs on April 14th and was put into a 
small pasture and fed cubes for three weeks, 
then put into the pasture with a few mutton 
ewes for the summer. The lambs had only 
grass after that. They were contracted at 
38.5 cents for delivery September 11th. 
With an 80-pound average weight, they 
brought $92.40, making the value of the 
ewe’s production $104.24, and making her 
an unusual as well as profitable ewe. The 
picture was taken on July 4th. 






Weiser, Washington County 
October 15, 1951 


Heavy rains and warm weather since 
the first of October have put the fall and 
winter ranges in very usable condition, 
The only concentrated feed I use in the 
winter is sheep cubes. In this area alfalfa 
hay in the stack is going at $22 a ton. 

I have carried over about the same num- 
ber of ewe lambs this year, and in com- 
parison with last year, about the same num- 
ber of ewes will be bred. 

In this section $40 and $42 are re- 
ported as the prices paid for fine-wool year- 
ling ewes and crossbred whiteface yearling 
ewes respectively. There have been no 
reports of wool contracts here. 

Coyotes are less numerous now with the 
use of 1080 poison for control work. 

The range men are not increasing sheep 
numbers because of threatened cuts by the 
Forest Service. They feel they will sooner 
or later be forced to quit by the loss of 
their summer ranges. Ranchers increased 
their farm flocks last year but have not 
been strong buyers this fall. 

—Ralph O. Jones 


Idaho Falls, Bonneville County 
October 16, 1951 


No efforts are necessary to increase 
sheep flocks when growers can get $1 for 
wool and 30 cents for lamb. No other en- 
couragement is necessary. When a farmer 
sees his neighbor making money he hur- 
ries to buy some old ewes to get on the 
band wagon. 

Several thousand yearling ewes were re- 
ported sold recently. Fine-wool year- 
lings sold at $36 to $40 and crossbred 
whiteface yearlings at $42 to $46. 

Feed is good on the fall range, which 
is limited, so some bands are on pasture. 
The weather since the first of October has 
been good and feed conditions have been 
ideal. There will be more ewe lambs car- 
ried over this fall, as more whiteface bucks 
are being used. There are more breeding 
ewes also, especially in farm flocks, as 
everyone made money last year. 

I use small grains and pellets as supple- 
mental feed during the winter. Alfalfa hay 
in the stack is $22 to $26 a ton. 
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Government trappers and the use of 
1080 poison are keeping coyote numbers 
down.—E. J. Kearns 


Cambridge, Washington County 
October 22, 1951 


Mrs. Burton and I have just returned 
from attending the Suffolk show and sale 
at Calgary, Alberta, Canada (October 
15-19). 

We ran into some frightful weather up 
there but a very good sale, down some- 
what under last year. Crops are not har- 
vested above 35 percent in that area and 
it looks as if they are going to have a terri- 
ble loss in grain as well as hay. They have 
had 31 inches of rain since last June. 

I did not buy anything at the sale since 
I did not go up with that intention. Bob 
Blastock (Filer) bought 50 rams and Er- 
vin Vasser of Dixon, California, 50 ewes. 
The top ram, a lamb, sold for $500. 

We hope to be in Portland for the con- 
vention. 

—T. B. Burton 


MONTANA 


Unseasonably cold. Moderate to heavy rain 
or snow. Some wheat unharvested at higher 
elevations on both sides of Divide. Moisture 
content of late-harvested grain too high for 
safe storage. Binding some grain for late 
threshing. Winter wheat seeding nearly done; 
cold weather hampering germination and 
growth of late seedings. Ranges and live- 
stock good. 


Park City, Stillwater County 
October 20, 1951 


I have about the same number of breed- 
ing ewes as last year but I did not carry 
over any ewe lambs this season. 

Sloppy weather has made the feed ex- 
tremely wet this year. During the winter 
I feed my sheep 20 percent pellets. Al- 
falfa hay in the stack is selling at $30. 

Government trappers are keeping coy- 
otes under control in this section. 

I have not heard of any transactions 
either in lambs or wool recently. 

In order to increase sheep production, 
some farmers are starting small flocks. 

—Ole Elvestrom 


Choteau, Teton County 
October 15, 1951 


The weather has been cloudy with 
showers since the first of October and we 





Its Portland or Bust! 
December 4-7, 1951 
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still have too much green grass. However, 
the feed outlook on the fall and winter 
ranges is good. I carried over about the 
same number of ewe lambs this year but 
I think the number of ewes bred will be 
increased a little. During the winter I feed 
my sheep molasses cake and oats. I do not 
know just what alfalfa hay is selling for 
now. 

Coyotes are about the same; we are still 
using 1080 poison for control. 

I have not heard of any recent efforts 
to increase sheep numbers. Experienced 
help is still hard to get. Most people think 
the headaches encountered are not ade- 
quately compensated for since Uncle Sam 
shears the sheepman closer than the owner 
shears the sheep. 

——Richard T. Ellis 


Lewiston, Fergus County 
October 18, 1951 


Straight runs of crossbred whiteface 
yearling ewes are going at $40 while $43 
is being paid for picked lots. 

Feed on the winter range looks good 
but warm weather since October Ist has 
made the grass dry. Baled alfalfa hay is 
selling at $30 a ton. I feed soybean cake 
as a supplement during the winter. 

I carried 26 ewe lambs over this year 
as against none last. About the same num- 
ber of ewes will be bred this season. 

Coyotes are being kept down with the 
use of 1080 poison. 

—Egeland & Hill 


NEVADA 


Fair, except for light showers in north early 
Sunday. Temperatures above normal middle 
of week, but dropped well.below over week 
end as very cold air moved in. Near-record 
seasonal low of 10° reported at Ely. 


OREGON 


Temperatures generally 3° to 4° cooler this 
week, and much less sunshine. Frequent 
rains throughout period in north, occasionally 
in central and south. Both fall-seeded grains 
and pastures coming up well; color and 
stands very good to excellent. Low-lying 
pastures in west furnishing considerable 
feed; hill pastures and ranges not ready. 
Eastern ranges have considerable dry feed, 
and green feed is beginning. Livestock con- 
dition generally good. 


Silver Lake, Lake County 
October 18, 1951 


Coyotes are very mean this year; they 
have been killing my sheep for six weeks. 
We need more trappers or else a good 
bounty. 

Sheepmen are not trying to increase 
numbers; they are all going into the cattle 
business. I have carried over about ten 
percent more ewe lambs this year com- 
pared with last but the number of breed- 
ing ewes is about the same. 

The outlook for feed on the winter 
range is only fair this year because of cold 
and rainy weather. The going price of 
alfalfa hay in the stack is $25. 

Wool transactions are dead in this area. 
I have heard of fine-wool yearling ewes 
going at $40. 

—J. W. O’Keeffe 





HOW TO 

SAVE TIME ON 
LONG DISTANCE 
CALLS 








@ Keep a list of out-of-town numbers 
you're likely to call—then call by number. 


@ You'll not only get your calls through 
faster—you'll also help us handle urgent 
defense calls with fewer delays. 


The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


Weather cool, cloudy and wet. Day and 
night temperature range small. Two-inch 
average snowfall on 17th in middle and west- 
ern divisions, two-inch average in east and 
north on 21st; melted rapidly in both in- 
stances. Corn harvest and all farm work 
slowed. Pasture and range feed diminishing 
slowly. Livestock in good condition and 
marketing normal. 


Twilight, Butte County 
October 20, 1951 


The most recent sale of yearling ewes 
was on September 15th when $40 was 
received for crossbred, whiteface yearling 
ewes. We do not raise fine-wool yearlings 
here. 

There have been no wool transactions 
reported, all the wool in the 1951 clip from 
this area was sold in January. 














FOR SALE 
A Limited Number of 
Border Collie 
Sheep Dogs 
% Will Do the Work of 


Two Ranch Hands 


%& Wonderful Pets for 
Children 


¥% Smartest, Most Alert 
Dog Alive! 


$50.00 either sex—a2 
bargain at any price! 


PETERSON’S STOCK FARM 
Kerrville, Texas 





Name 

Address. 

City & State 

Sex M.O. Enclosed 
Send C.O.D. 





























SUFFOLKS 





SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
C. W. Hickman. Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Fall and winter grazing here is about 
average. We have had warm, windy, rainy 
and snowy weather here since the first of 
October and it has added a few dollars to 
the price of hay. As for concentrated 
feeds, I feed oats during breeding time, 
corn in cold weather, and soy bean cubes 
in the spring and summer time. The sell- 
ing price of alfalfa hay in the stack is $20. 

There will be about five percent more 
ewes bred this fall and ten percent more 
ewe lambs will be carried over. There is 
not much chance to increase sheep on the 
range. A lot of range sheep used to run 
on land now used by cattle. Then too, 
the range around here is privately owned 
and owners will not overstock it. The in- 
crease in sheep must come on the farms; 
and that is what is happening here, with 
from 50 to 100 ewes on farms. 

—Henry Wahlfeldt 


Fairpoint, Meade County 
October 16, 1951 


Not many new men are getting into 
sheep but the old ones are building up to 
the limit. They are keeping ewe lambs 
and getting rid of old stuff and culls and 
buying good rams. It looks sound to me. 
As an overall average for this area, I 
would say about 10 to 15 percent more 
ewes will be bred this season. 

We had a little over two inches of rain 
on the 3rd, with no run-off. I do not know 
yet what this will do to winter feed. How- 
ever, fall ranges are very good, as grass 
has been freshened up and growing. I 
use 41 percent protein soybean pellets dur- 
ing the winter. The price of alfalfa hay 
in the stack is about $20 a ton. 

There is still some 1951 wool in the 
warehouse$ at Belle Fourche and Newell 
but no recent transactions have been re- 
ported. 


—W. H. Warren 


Sulphur, Meade County 
October 15, 1951 


The outlook for feed this winter is the 
best in 44 years. Grass is still green and 
growing. Warm and wet weather has pre- 
vailed since October Ist and as a result 
the grass is growing fine every day. Al- 
falfa hay is $10 to $20 a ton in the stack 
in this section. For supplemental feed I 
use corn and cubes in the spring. 

In an effort to increase sheep produc- 
tion about 25 percent more ewe lambs 
were carried over this fall and there are 
about 20 percent more breeding ewes than 
last year. Fine-wool yearling ewes sold for 





$40 recently, while $38 was paid for cross. 
breds. 

There have been no recent deals in woo} 
but prices are coming up. 

Various methods of control are keeping 
coyote numbers down. 


—Charles F. Weiss 


Belle Fourche, Butte County 
October 21, 1951 


We had mild weather in western South 
Dakota up until October 20th when we 
had six inches of snow. However, the feed 
outlook is good, with ranges having a good 
quality of grass which seems ample. | 
use 41 percent soybean cubes and corn, 
also barley and oats during the winter, 
The going price of alfalfa hay in the stack 
is $20 to $25 a ton. 

Coyotes are under control at this time 
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EWE MARKING HARNESSES 


For Foot Rot, Blue Bag, Shipping Fever, 
Pneumonia, Mastitis, Bacillary Enteritis, 
use TUBEX PENICILLIN 


OVER EATING DISEASE VACCINE 
For Sale by Eric C. Pollei 
National Serums & Livestock Supplies Co. 
18 Post Office Place, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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GET COYOTES WITH COYOTE GETTERS 
Prices: $1.00 each in lots of 6 to 25 
Discounts on Larger Quantities 
Chemical Shells 6c each Free Literature 
Humane Coyote Getter, Inc. 
1304 Berkley Ave., Pueblo, Colorado 











SHEEP CAMPS 


12 and 14 Foot... one or two beds 


Builders for over 40 Years 


Wa. E. MADSEN @ SONS 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 
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SWEEP DOG DIRECTORY 


DICKENS, JACK 
Walden, Colorado 


HANSEN, WYNN S., 
Collinston, Utah 


(Charge for listing: $12 for 12 issues). 
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from the use of 1080 poison and hunting 
with planes. 

It seems as though there are quite a 
few small bunches of 100 to 600 head and 
large operators are either holding numbers 
or increasing slightly. Good ewe lambs 
were scarce and all gone by the Ist of Oc- 
tober. Replacement ewes are hard to find 
at any price. 

Crossbred whiteface yearling ewes have 
sold at $40 and up. No recent wool tran- 
sactions; have not settled the 1951 clip 
as yet in this area. Enjoy the Wool Grower 
very much, 

—Dave Widdoss* 


WILKE'S 
Triple Purpose Drench 


Eliminates 
Stomachworms - Nodularworms 
Tapeworms 
SHEEP AND GOATS 
with single dose 


Proven by scientific research to be 
effective in the elimination of the 


above mentioned parasites. Backed 
by field reports to be the most out- 
standing drench on the market. 
Safe, Economical, effective—at all 
ages. 


Write for 
valuable free booklet and 
name of nearest Dealer. 


WILKE 


Dependable 
ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM 
& VETERINARY PRODUCTS 

WEST PLAINS, MISSOURI 








ATTENTION 


FARMERS — SHEEPMEN 
Ship or Consign Your 
PELTS - HIDES and WOOL 
to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 
IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 
We always pay highest 
market prices 


Phone 409 Stockyards 











November, 1951 


TEXAS 


Farmers made full use of available labor 
and machinery to push harvest of mature 
crops as third week of open, dry weather 
prevailed. Cool in north, middle and again 
end of week. Hot all week in central and 
south. Widely scattered showers of little 
value, except heavy rains in lower Rio 
Grande Valley. Shortages of pickers and 
pullers in west and northwest only obstacle 
to rapid progress of cotton harvest. Some 
farmers buying harvesters for use after frost 
defoliates. Fall and winter pasture feed poor 
progress; supplemental feeding increased. 
Marketing cattle and calves heavy. 


Van Horn, Culberson County 
October 15, 1951 


Hot, dry weather hasn’t helped the feed 
situation any; lots of feeding necessary. 
Baled alfalfa hay in Texas is selling at $55 
a ton. 

Fewer ewe lambs were carried over 
this year; about the same number of ewes 
will be bred. Nothing has been done 
toward increasing sheep production. 


We have fewer coyotes now due to more 
hunting by Government trappers and 
others. 


—Chas. M. Carpenter 


Kerrville, Kerr County 
October 16, 1951 


Sheep numbers are being cut down in 
Texas because of the terrible drought. 
Feed conditions are worse than they have 
been for 23 years. Weather in October has 
been hot and dry and there’s not a blade 
of anything green. Alfalfa hay is priced 
at $65 a ton, in bales. 

There are no coyotes in this area. 

—T. K. Carr 


UTAH 


Light showers Tuesday, snow as low as 
4,000 feet on Sunday as cold front crossed 
the State. Full-seeded wheat in good condi- 
tion; full intended acreage planted in most 
counties. 


Vernal, Uintah County 
October 22, 1951 


Coyotes are more numerous in this area 
because 1080 poison is spread too sparse- 
ly. 

No efforts are being made to increase 
production in this section. The same num- 
ber of ewe lambs were held over this year 
and also the same number of ewes will 
be bred, except more old ewes are being 
fed by farmers. 

Recent sales of crossbred whiteface 


yearling ewes have been reported at $45 
to $50 per head. 


Feed on the winter range is spotty; ex- 
cellent in some areas, poor in others. Dur- 
ing the winter months I feed my sheep 21 
percent pellets. Alfalfa hay, stacked, is 
selling at from $15 to $20 a ton. 

—B. H. Stringham 


WASHINGTON 


Generally cool, wet week. Minima below 
freezing at midweek in much of east and 
extreme northwest; killing effects only to gar- 
den truck, corn and tender vegetation. Pre- 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND 
JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States 
Code, Section 233) 


Of NATIONAL WOOL GROWER published 


monthly at Salt Lake City, Utah for October 
1, 1951. 


1. The names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 


Publisher National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion Co., 414 Pacific National Life Building. 

Editors J. M. Jones and Irene Young, 414 Pa- 
cific National Life Building. 

Business manager Irene Young, 414 Pacific 
National Life Building. 


2. The owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names 
and addresses of stockholders owning or 
holding 1 percent or more of total amount 
of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the 
names and addresses of the individual own- 
ers must be given. If owned by a partner- 
ship or other unincorporated firm, its name 
and address, as well as that of each indi- 
vidual member, must be given.) 


National Wool Growers Association, 414 Pa- 
cific National Life Building, an unincorpo- 
rated body and twelve unincorporated 
state wool growers’ associations. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or hold- 
ing 1 percent or more of total amount of 


bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) 
NONE 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting; also the state- 
ments in the two paragraphs show the af- 
fiant's full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold -stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide 


owner. 
(signed) IRENE YOUNG 
Editor 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
2nd day of October, 1951. 


(SEAL) 


(signed) BULIA H. ANDERSON 
(My commission expires July 17, 1951) 
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cipitation averaged nearly two inches in 
west, heavily above normal; variable in 
east, mostly moderately above normal, ex- 
cept lighter in Yakima Valley. Pastures im- 
proved everywhere, especially in west. Live- 
stock very good, on winter range. 


Hooper, Whitman County 
October 17, 1951 


Feed on the winter range is normal, or 
perhaps slightly better than last year. We 
have had cool weather since October Ist 
with considerable rain, which has greatly 
improved the feed. 


From 30 to 50 percent more ewe lambs 
were carried over this year. A few range 
bands have been increased slightly but the 
total increase of production is not great. 

Pea-barley pellets is the supplemental 
feed I use during the winter. Alfalfa hay, 
stacked, sells from $25 to $30. 

McGregor Land & Livestock Co. 


WYOMING 


Cold and dry. Average precipitation about 
one-half of normal. Light snow over week 
end. Winter wheat good. . Livestock and 
ranges good. 


Pasco, Franklin County 
October 18, 1951 


The ranges have had a very good sum- 
mer growth of dry feed. Fall rains have 
started new grass and if the mild and rainy 
weather continues, will make a great deal 
of early winter forage; really too much rain 
for beet field pastures though. For sup- 
plemental feed during the winter we use 
a pelleted mixture of oats, wheat, barley, 
pea products and molasses. In this area 
alfalfa hay, in the stack, is selling from $18 
to $25. 

We will have about 500 more ewe lambs 
than we did last year; our ewe band is 
about 400 head smaller than in 1950. As 
for increased production, it appears that the 
older sheepmen are barely holding their 


own, while there is an increased interest in 
farm flocks. 


Coyotes seem to be more numerous this 
fall, even though they were quite scarce 
last spring. —B. F. Lange 


Cokeville, Lincoln County 
October 23, 1951 


Fat lambs have been contracted since 
‘September Ist at 31 cents; feeders at 31 
cents and crossbred ewe lambs, whiteface, 
at 40 cents. About 75 percent of the feed- 
er lambs have been contracted and from 
ten to 15 percent of the fat lambs have 
been marketed. 
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We have more coyotes now due to in- 
adequate controls. 

The outlook for feed on the winter range 
is good due to early spring and summer 
rain. Weather has varied since September 
Ist and caused frosted weed plants on the 
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summer range. The forage was better this 
year on the summer range because of 
heavy rains. My lambs. were about two 
pounds heavier than last year as a result 
of the good feed. 

—Stoner Sheep Co. 
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for keeping DENVER and 
OGDEN as the Top Sheep 


Markets in America 


As this goes to press, over 3,000,000 head of sheep will have passed 
through these markets— 


Some of them were not offered for sale, having been intercepted in the 
country, thus weakening your Western Sheep Price-basing Markets and 
spreading your competition for choice lambs. 


For your success and best financial reward in the future it is absolutely 
vital that you concentrate your utmost buying competition on these price- 
basing markets and the only way you can do this is to ship your choicest 
lambs, both in quality and weight, to your Western Central Markets, forcing 
competition for your lambs where prices are made. 


Thank you again for your support, and please remember: 


It Is to Your Advantage to Support 


Your Price-Basing Western Market 


‘aoage® 


DENVER, COLORADO 


and its wholly owned subsidiary 


* 
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OGDEN, UTAH 

















Coming... 
the 1951 


LIVE STOCK EXPOSITION 


HORSE SHOW 


World’s Biggest Carlot Show Meat and Wool Shows 
Spectacular Horse Show National Shearing Contests 


National 4-H Congress International Grain and Hay Show 
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